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The Evinrude Triumph 


is unfair 


It has a built-in 


$5,000,000 advantage. 


The advantage is “loop charging’”-a 
new, dramatically more efficient way 
of fueling a modern otitboard engine. 


Loop charging delivers an aimed fuel 
charge directly to the top of the com- 
bustion dome. It eliminates need for 
the deflector “hump” on the piston 
and the deflector-shaped “bulge” in 
the combustion chamber. 


With the deflector gone, pistons are 
lighter, compression can be higher, 
and the combustion chamber can be 
shaped the way it ought to be shaped. 


CATALOG FREE, Write Evinrude Motors, 
4251 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 


‘ 


The loop principle isn’t new. But be- 
cause of the problems of building pre- 
cision fuel passages into the spaces 
between cylinders — it has never 
before been possible to build a true 
loop system into a modern water- 
cooled multi-cylinder aluminum out- 
board engine. 


A year ago, Evinrude engineering broke 
through the design barrier. 


The method was ingenious (see dia- 
gram), and the results were spectacu- 
lar. One result of our $5,000,000 


EVINRUDE[||: 


Div. of Outboard Marine Corporation 


Triumph’s aimed intake passages “loop” 
the fuel charge up and away from the ex- 
haust ports. Deflectors and all their prob- 
lems are eliminated. Note the flat-top 
automotive-type pistons, the fuel passages 
molded into the cast iron cylinder sleeves, 
the fuel delivery “window” in the piston 
skirt, and the efficiently shaped hemi- 
spherical combustion chamber. 


research and tooling investment was 
an immediate saving of as much as a 
gallon of fuel an hour in the top speed 
range (where fuel savings really*count). 


Fuel economy is exceptional. But so is 
performance. The Triumph “55” actu- 
ally equals our workhorse “65” in pull- 
ing power, and surpasses it in speed 
and quiet and push-button elegance. 
The Evinrude “55” eliminated the 


ev 


Evinrude “65”. 


*We hadn't planned on being quite 
that unfair. 
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This free booklet Pee 


will tell youhow 3 =f 
you can become a 


...and how you can train 
at home for big earnings 
in the world’s newest, 

most exciting profession 


F YOU'RE dissatisfied with your present job, why 
don’t you become a programmer? So great is 
the demand for programmers, you'll have your 
choice of openings, with a growing future ahead, 
For the vast majority of good positions, a high 
school education, a logical mind and the right 
preparation are all that are required. LaSalle, 
world leader in home education, will train you as 
a programmer in your spare time. 

Why not plan for bigger success in the field 
where employers are looking for you? Authorities 
agree that for many years to come there will be 
more openings in computer programming than 
people to fill them! Even beginners are paid well; 
and with experience, programmers can fill major 
Supervisory positions at salaries of $12,000 to 
$15,000 a year — often as much as $20,000. 


Without leaving your present position, you can 
Start your training now — at very low cost. You 
can study at home, in hours of your own choosing. 
Experienced LaSalle instructors will guide you by 
mail every step of the way. Industry experts say 
this is the most thorough course of its kind that. 
they have seen. The ease and rapidity with which 
you learn will surprise you. 

LaSalle has just published a fascinating booklet 
“How To Become a Computer Programmer.” In 
simple, non-technical language this booklet tells 
you what computer programming is; what the pro- 
grammer does; how you can train by mail through 
the school that has enrolled more than 1,500,000 
people in its many success courses. Mail attached 
card now for your free copy or write to LaSalle, 
South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


© 1968 LaSalle Extension University 
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tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 10036 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


The enclosed cartoon was featured in your 
April, 1967, issue. How True it is! 

—Louis L. Ingram, 

Noblesville, Ind. 


“Tell you what. I'll bet you 10 bucks Nixon gets 
back on top before the New York Yankees do.” 


BE MY GUEST 

I get tired of these so-called adventurers 
like Mark Richmond who wrote about the 
canoe he built on Western Samoa and sailed 
to the American part of the islands (/ Built 
My South Seas Dream Boat—December) . He 
enjoyed the hospitality of those beautiful 
people, and took a man away from his plan- 
tation work for a few months. But when 
the plantation started to deteriorate from 
neglect and the man had to leave, Mr. Rich- 
mond didn’t go to help him, but instead 
stayed to work on his canoe. 

Upon leaying, he rashly risked the lives 
of seven men by not having adequate pro- 
visions because he was in a hurry to avoid 
customs, paying the men $10 cach and 
cajoling them about their “bravery.” Finally, 
he sold the boat in Hawaii for $2,000 and 
probably got another grand or two from 
True for the story. 

Pretty selfish, Mr. Richmond. 

—Emil Hoffmann 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


. . . Mark Richmond should send the 
$2,000 to plantation-owner Siloto. He prob- 
ably worked the poor guy half to death and 
ate up most of his crop... . 

—Walter Jewels 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


I think you owe me an apology. In the 
article, Hell No, They Won't Go! (Decem- 
ber), you stated, “Often 1-Y's are men with 
serious police records, emotional problems, 
homosexual backgrounds, or histories of 
radical political activities thought to border 
on the subversive.” 

I have none of the above qualifications 
and I’m 1-Y—for the simple reason that I'm 
too tall, 6 feet, 1014 inches. Many men are 
either too tall or too short for military 
service according to present standards. 

—Paul Kucinsky 
Brookfield, Ill. 


I understand that the policy of the Selec- 
tive Service System on deferral of teachers is 
now strictly an option of the local board. 

In Massachusetts, most boards no longer 
recognize education as a critical occupation. 
Those that do defer only teachers in special- 
ized fields such as science or mathematics. 

An interesting example of this confusion 
on what constitutes a critical need nay be 
seen in the case of my city of Lowell, which 
is divided between two boards. One board 
regards all teachers as being in a critical 
occupation which is exempt. The other 
board no longer recognizes this deferment 
under any circunistances. 

—Leo Donovan 
swell, Mass. 


... The freedom that we row enjoy was 
bought largely by the courage of men who 
came before us. Thousands of them died, 
while many were fortunate enough to re- 
turn to this country. 

Good men everywhere desire world peace, 
when truth, goodness, tranquility and 
understanding replace protest marches, 


love-ins and freak-outs; it won't come be- 

cause some infidel stands before his draft 
board and says, “Hell no, I won't go!” 

—Edmund Dollar 

Bainbridge, Ga. 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
Thank you for A Last Christmas Sermon 


by Martin Luther King, Jr. in your Decem- 
ber issue. I have read that James Earl Ray 
is a reader of True. He should get quite a 
message from this article—but then, so 
should we all. 
—David V. Guthrie 
Atlanta, Ga. 


YEAH, SUBTERFUGE! 


In your December issue, Max Gunther 
ran an article titled, Can You Lie Your Way 
Into a Better Job? Let me suggest a follow- 
up article, Ignore the Want Ads, Employ- 
ment Agencies and Job Counselors. Mr. 
Gunther could point out that even the most 
stalwart industries use subterfuge. The bit- 
gest insurance companies neyer advertise 
for salesmen, but for “representatives for a 
large eastern financial institution, age 25 to 
40.” What do you think happens whea a 
Negro learns that he has failed “the test,” 
but can never check the results? He can 
only assume that he is being told the truth. 

Companies be damned! For every appli- 
cant who has lied for a job, there are 10 
companies which have lied to applicants. 
If you doubt my figures, check the employ- 
ment section of your local newspaper—see 
how many “get-rich-quick” jobs are avail- 
able. How many applicants can allord to 
check out a prospective employer? Get busy, 
Mr. Gunther, your work’s cut out for you. 

—F. W. Beckendorf, J7- 
New Orleans, La. 
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TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


FLYING FAITH 
Congratulations on The Job That Kills 


(December). It was a long overdue public 
tribute to the nation’s air-traffic controllers. 

No pilot is required to accept instructions 
from the controllers. Yet the very fact that 
the overwhelming majority of all pilots— 
commercial and general aviation—accept in- 
structions without question tells of the faith 
all of us have in the men at the mikes and 
radar sets. 

Congratulations, too, to author Mark 
Strage, who resisted the now popular fairy 
tale that the problems of commercial avia- 
tion are to be blamed on the vast numbers 
of general-aviation aircraft and pilots. There 
is, Of course, a concerted effort on the part 
of airline companies to close busy airports 
and airways to general aviation—which is 
something like saying that interstate high- 
ways should be closed to private cars be- 
cause cross-country buses carry more people 
ata time. 

—Robert J. Scotl 
Golden, Colo. 


FOOTBALL FAN 

I was very interested in your article, Who's 
the Broad in Pro Football's Huddle? in your 
December issue. I have been an avid foot- 
ball fan from the days I sat in an orphanage 
in Indiana back in 1933 listening to football 
on radio, to seeing it live today. I have 
always loved the pros but could not find a 
way to get inside their world. Can you give 
me the address of Elinor Kaine’s newsletter, 
Line Back? 

—R. Frosti 
Evansville, Ind, 
It’s Box 228. New York. N.Y. 10021. 


POACHED MEAT 


In reference to the article, Confessions of 
a Game Poacher, by Leo McFadden, in your 
November issue—I feel it’s in very poor 
taste for your magazine. Why don’t you tell 
everyone to disregard all laws? The United 
States is a democracy, but if everyone dis- 
obeyed the laws we would have to become a 
police state to preserve order. This is just 
what it seems that you are suggesting by 
your article. 
—SP4 Dan O'Leary 
APO, New York, N.Y. 


The hard-pressed poacher who practices 
the original and true purpose of hunting— 
that of providing meat for the table—will 
undoubtedly draw the wrath of the trophy 
hunters and the fun killers, who also do a 
pretty good job of slaughtering one an- 
other as well as farmers’ cows. However, a 
beef of as poor quality as venison is graded 
“cutter” or “canner” and ends up in ham- 
burger or hot dogs. Let’s hope the poachers 
don’t go on welfare. Then we taxpayers 
would have to foot the bill for something fit 
for their table. 

—Robert Connally 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
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BANKER SHOT 

Read Man and His Money in the Novem- 
ber issue by Max Gunther, and hereby nomi- 
nate him as your top comic writer. Calling 
bankers “experts’’ is the joke of the year. 

Bankers hold the unpalatable record of 
having had a greater percentage of their 
numbers go broke during the big Depression 
than any other business classification, along 
with the greatest number of suicides among 
their presidents. 

As an independent business analyst, before 
my retirement, I have known bankers inti- 
mately in large numbers, and I have yet to 
meet my first banker with a general business 
knowledge equal to that of a country gen- 
eral store operator—and the banker is gen- 
erally much less personable to talk to. 

Due to their low pay rates, banks lead all 
other businesses in employees caught steal- 
ing money—which is generally kept from the 
press, except when officers abscond with 
huge amounts. 

Experts? When and where would you 
choose to defend bankers as such? 

—Bill Allen 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


CONTRACEPTION _ 

I regret your publishing Switch On— 
Switch Off (November). Twenty-five years 
ago, 11 friends and I had this operation. My 
wife had had three children and two abor- 
tions. Ninety days after the operation, 
things were going good. Never a worry. Five 
years after, never an orgasim. Ten years after, 
never an erection and soon no wife. Since 
then I have traded women and cars every 
two years. ' 

I don’t know the details on my friends, 
but all were divorced before 12 years had 
passed. Four were dead before 55 years of 
age, two of them suicides. A lot more in- 
vestigation should be done before recom- 
mending this method of contraception. 

—Name and address 
withheld at writer’s request 


WIFE TRADING 
Your recent article, America’s New Im- 
morality, by Brooks Walker (November) 
appealed to the prurient interest, provided 
no education that was needed, and had no 
other yirtue except the economic gain 
which accrued to its author and publisher. 
This is the definition of pornography. . . . 
—Wm. J. Briggs, M.D. 

Marietta, Ga. 


We have been reading your magazine with 
great pleasure during the past several years 
and sincerely hope that we can continue to 
do so in the future. However, your article 
relating to trading wives is of such nature 
that it is in the best interest of our teen-age 
children to conceal it from them. We hope 
you will find it advisable to limit future 
articles to subjects acceptable to all members 
of the family, as you have done in the pi 

—J. H. Platts 
Lawton, Okla. 


- .. Don't tell me it’s my imagination— 
I've checked the old issues. A few years ago 
Truk had capable writers. The art was 
imaginative and professional, products of 
America’s leading illustrators and photog- 
raphers. And it was all true. Surely if slowly 
deterioration set in. First there was an oc- 
casional piece of fiction—some of it good. 
Then a section of opinion—mostly terrible. 
And finally a complete departure from 
decency in sock-it-to-me “articles” on sex 
and degeneracy. The final blow was the 
desperately amateurish November issue in 
general—and the abominable wife-swapping 
story in particular. .. . 

—Joseph H. Vance 
Lombard, Il. 


I especially enjoyed the wife-swapping 
article—but why did the author dodge the 
idea of his participation? We readers know 
that sky pilots are human! Come now, Rev! 
Don’t try to kid us! 

—G. Ryan 
New Castle, Ind. 


Here’s a real TRUE man. He won't forget to send in 
his subscription to. TRUE. Neither should you. Check 
one of the boxes below and place your order TODAY. 


(CD One Year .. 
(CO Two Years .. 
( Three Years . 


9 5 
$9 in U,S., Possessions 


$12 { and Canada 


(1 One Year All Other Countries. . «$7 


“Vl talk to you later. John 
wants his supper now.” 


Mail your order to TRUE Magazine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE NUMBER 
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THAIS is true 


‘‘Whatinhell do you think you are doing to our magazine?” is what the letter said. 
and it was pretty clear that what we had here was not just a failure to communicate, but 
one damned angry reader. Like all magazines (and newspapers and networks and other 
media) we get our share of angry letters every month—and some, mercifully, which say 
nice things, too. But it is the angry letters which are the liveliest; they are the ones we 
read with the greatest interest, actually, because by radiating more heat they seem to 
reflect more light on the nature and makeup of our audience. Some months the mail leads 
us to ask ourselyes, Who are you out there. anyway ?—and then sometimes it seems only 
to confirm what we already “know” about you. The raw facts about your average age. 
income, hobbies. travels. marital status. liquor preferences. number of cars in the garage. 
ete. are, after all. not hard to come by in this era of statistics. But a statistical reader. 
without added insight, is a mere tin woodman, a transistorized figment. You who write us 
letters. however, are real people—you have hearts which pump real blood—and some- 
times it boils because you are human and have opinions and prejudices and assorted 
hang-ups which come from age, education. geography. ethnic backgrounds. Aboye all, you 
have tempers—oh, what tempers some of you have! As editors. we admire your tempers. 
We prefer them to statistics. When we ran a preelection essay by William Bradford Huie 
which was fiercely critical of George Wallace. we really heard from y’all in the Old Con- 
federacy; more recently, when we published excerpts from the Rey. Brooks Walker’s 
recent book. The New Immorality, many readers reacted as if we were advocating wife 
swapping instead of illuminating a rather startling trend. To all of which we say, keep 


those cards and letters coming, folks—even the angry ones. It proyes you care. 


It may still be winter where you are, but in New York spring never seems far away 
once the National Boat Show opens at the Coliseum. Our cover this month spoofs the 
fabled eagerness of the true mariner—the man who believes it is never too early to 
think about getting some boats in the water. Elsewhere in this issue we take the boatmen 
on a tour through a special section devoted to all that’s new in marine products for 1969. 
It’s like eight pages of pure Boat Show, man... . 


After the nomination of two totally unexpected Vice-Presidential candidates, we 
feared we had outsmarted ourselves (and, worse. our readers) in the Election Contest 
announced last spring. After all, we asked ourselves. who would have guessed that the 
top candidates would be a parlay of the names Humphrey-Muskie-Nixon-Agnew? Well. 
one man who guessed just that is Mr. Walter K. Parker of Florence, Oregon. Out of 
nearly 25.000 entries in True’s guessing game, his was the only one to name the top 
tickets. Our congratulations to Mr. Parker—and come take your pick of our first-prize 
assortment: a 1969 Mustang, Camaro or Javelin. 


TRUE’s far-flung adventurers have all reported in during the last month. The log of 
our Trans Arctic Expedition (page 48) was radio-relayed from the polar regions after 
weather conditions prevented a planned air pickup. The party of four explorers is now 
in a semipermanent winter camp only some 300 miles from the Pole. Round-the-world 
sailor Robin Knox-Johnston has again been heard from after several weeks of radio 
silence. Passing between Australia and New Zealand, he managed to toss off a package 
containing a hand-written account of his five-month voyage to date, plus some photographs. 
We'll bring you this latest installment of his story next month. Meantime. we can report 
that despite storms and some severe damage to his boat, Robin has no idea of abandoning 
his attempt to be the first man to sail around the world alone and nonstop. He’ll be round- 
ing Cape Horn as you read this, according to his schedule. 


And that, dear reader, is whatinhell we are doing with your magazine! 


Slat) Barack 
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When a high-horsepower 
outboard is built this efficient, 
in the way Johnson's new 
low-profile V-115 shapes up against 
other Most rigs that go are low. Other high-hp motors 
grow taller and bulkier. Johnson V-115 is lower, 
= leaner and lighter, a clue to the superior efficiency 
high-hp of the powerhead inside. More efficient mid-section, 
too. Hydro-Electric Drive, most advanced power 
shifting system... patented Water-Shield silencing... 
mo ors. new computer-designed vibration isolation system. 


It shows in performance. 15 hp 


5 Performance is enhanced by lightweight pistons with 
1: AT new super-slim, barrel shaped high rpm rings... by 


our solid-state Power/Pulse ignition system which 


e| i S F { acts ten times faster than conventional ignition. 
H Gearcase shape, gear ratios and prop diameters are 


computer selected for the most efficient combination 


And it shows of acceleration and thrust. 


New carburetion, new design combustion chamber 


~ = 
in lower {uel bills and crankcase make the most of our economical 
P] 50 to 1 gas/oil mix. 

*For 24 months after purchase, Johnson Motors will 
epen a a a ac a replace or repair without cost to the original purchaser 

bd any part of its manufacture which, upon inspection, 

* proves to have failed in normal pleasure use due to 

Vy a -year Warran V. faulty materials or workmanship. 

Now at your Johnson dealer’s—he’s in the Yellow Pages 


—or write for FREE 36-page catalog. Johnson Motors, 
Waukegan, III. 60085, Dept. T-92. 
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If you could put . 
Tareyton’s charcoal filter 
on your cigarette, youd have 
a better cigarette. 


2” \But not as good 
ie’ as a Tareyton. 


“Thats why us Tareyton smokers = 
would rather fight than switch! Se “Hay 
O 


Activated 
charcoal filter. 


~ ¥ 
100s or king size. 
© Tk. Pe Lo teces kempany 
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’Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange—stranger than fiction. 
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Remarkable new sick-pay plan says you can 


"9930 A WEEK 
WHEN YOU 
CANT WORK... 
$305 A WEEK 
F YOU'RE 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


@ Now there’s a brand-new “sick pay” plan with a 
remarkable feature that gives you extra cash income 
at a time you need it most. 

When you're sick or hurt and can’t work, this 
low cost plan pays you a regular tax-free income of 
from $20 up to $230 a week, depending on the 
weekly benefit you select according to your present 
income. 

But here’s the really big news that makes this plan 
so special. You get paid an additional 50% of your 
weekly benefit if sickness or injury puts you in the 
hospital! 

In other words, when you're totally disabled and 
have to stay home, this new plan pays you up to 
$230 a week. But you collect up to $345 a week if 
you stay in the hospital! If you were in the hospital 
for a year, you could collect over $17,000. 
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much as $345 


a week if you go to the hospital. 
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life’s more enjoyable when you know you'll have a steady income 
eyen if a sickness or accident keeps you at home and you can't work. 


Your tax-free cash benefits come to you direct-by- 
check, over and above benefits you get from any 
hospital or medical insurance you have, including 
group. The cash is yours to spend as you see fit. You 
can use it for personal expenses or for medical bills. 
Or you can even put all or part of it in the bank. 

Today, sickness or injury will put one person out 
of every three out of work for three months or longer 
before they reach age 65, and in such cases, the 
average disability will last more than FIVE YEARS— 
long after any employee sick leave benefits of most 
companies have stopped. 

But this new, low cost plan gives you the “pay 
check”’ protection you need to help prevent a finan- 
cial disaster—up to $230 a week when you're dis- 
abled at home, and up to $345 a week when you're 
in the hospital. 

It’s offered by Bankers Life and Casualty Co. of 
Chicago as part of the famous White Cross Plan 
protecting over 6,000,000 Americans. And the White 
Cross Plan includes low cost protections to help people 
over 609 fill the many gaps in Medicare. 

The story of this remarkable plan that can pay you 
up to $345 a week when sickness or injury prevents 
you from working—and special “Over 65” plans to 
supplement Medicare—is told in the Gold Book, an 
informative booklet offered free by Bankers. 


ETL O get your free copy of the Gold Book, fill out and 
mail the postage-free airmail reply card facing this page. 
There is no cost or obligation for this service. 
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OPINION 


HOW BIG 
IS THE PROFIT 
IN PROTEST? 


BY GENE LEES 


@ Suffer the little kiddies. as it once was 
said. Their rebellion is so full of sincerity. 
and their sincerity is so full of illusion. 
They are rebelling. among other things. 
against the consumer society. Ironically. 
they are the first generation trained from 
the cradle to be consumers. and they con- 
sume with a glassy-eyed obedience that 
would have delighted Pavloy in his dogs. 

In a consumer society, the best product 
you can manufacture is one that must be 
replaced immediately. Like munitions. 
Think about these expendables. You make 
a bomb and sell it to the government. They 
ship it to Viet Nam or wherever and blow 
it up. Bingo! They have to come right 
back to you and buy another one. The 
routine beats the hell out of planned 
obsolescence. So much more efficient than 
waiting around for the shock absorbers to 
he absorbed on the customer's car. 

The popular music biz is a little like 
the munitions biz. Pop music is meant to 
be superseded: it is meant nof to last. It 
wears out a lot faster than the seat cush- 
ions of a second-hand jalopy. 

From the viewpoint of the record man- 
ufaeturer and the rack jobber. the more 
faddish and ephemeral pop music is. the 
better. Music publishers. of course, like 
their songs to last at least a minule or 
two—to deyelop into “good copyrights.” 
as they term songs that make a lot of 
money over a sustained period. But who 
cares about music publishers? All the 
record companies now have publishing 
subsidiaries, and they'd like to see the true 
publisher put out of business, Eliminate 
the middleman. Pay those publishing 
royalties to your own subsidiary. The 
Justice Department hasn’t seen fit to look 
into the situation, so what can you do? 

Vast business combines are moving into 
the record business. Even oil companies 
(gasoline is a good thing to manufacture: 
the buyer burns that). So the philosophy 
of consumption can be expected to take 
even firmer hold in music. 

Little kiddies. do vou know who owns 
United Artists. Liberty. Veep. World Pa- 
cific, Soul City. Blue Note. Unart and Mini 
records. along with a good many music- 
publishing companies? Transamerica 
Corporation. which is in insurance, fi- 
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nance and real estate, that’s who. The Dot. 
Stax. Acta. Dyna-Voice. Steed, Viva. Bravo 
and Volt labels. as well as Famous Music 
(an old-line music-publishing house) and 
Paramount Pictures. is owned by Gulf 
and Western. which is a manufacturer 
and distributor of automobile parts 
(dig?) as well as an “integrated zine 
producer.” Decca. Coral, Kapp. Congress. 
Brunswick and Four Corners of the World 
are owned by Music Corporation of 
America. Inc.. sometimes known in the 
trade as “the octopus.” because it owns 
so much. including Universal Pictures. 
Metromedia. the big radio and television 
operator. now owns a number of music- 
publishing houses. including Valando 
Music. which is big in Broadway show 
score publishing. 

What all this means is that some very 
big corporations are going to have a lot 
to say about how the musie business is 
run. Leonard Feather wrote in the Los 
Angeles Times recently that record com- 
panies have cash registers for ears. Soon 
theyll have computers for ears. And the 
only standard of judgment of music will 
be how much money it makes. It’s almost 
that way now. but you can expect it to 
become total. 

Now. the idea of selling temporary 
(ironically called contemporary) music 
is firmly entrenched. But it presents a 
subtle merchandising problem. You don’t 
want the record buyer to know you think 
he’s a slob. So you do the Madison Avenue 
trick: you flatter him. You tell him that 
the garbage you're selling him is Great 
Art. Hence the current mystique of pop— 
and of pot, 

Pot is a very good thing. Pot clouds 
your judgment. Pot makes anything seem 
significant. There’s an old jazz musicians’ 
joke that is instructive in this context. A 
band musician comes hack to his hotel 
room to find it reeking of grass and his 
roommate kneeling with his ear pressed to 
the floor, “Hey, c’mere an’ dig this,” the 
latter mumbles. The former bends and 
listens and says. “I don’t hear a damn 
thing.” “Yeah. IT know.” says his buddy. 
with soft wonder in his voice. “its been 
like that alll] day!” Even nothing be- 
comes significant. 

Pot. as a matter of fact, is a very good 
thing for the Establishment. Youth has 
always been man’s hope: the young have 
led just about every revolution in history. 
But when most of a young generation has 
been made vague by a drug. and deliber- 
ately turned to a preoccupation with its 
own senses, you can’t expect much, Rev- 
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olution takes focused anger. and the 
striking thing about the current revolu- 
tion is its diffusion. 

Even the social protest that does occur 
works to the Establishment’s advantage. 
A bunch of kids turn over a car and burn 
it—and Detroit replaces it, at a profit. 
The insurance company pays off. mean- 
while raising the premium to the sucker 
consumer and turning the situation to 
profit by putting scare advertising on tele- 
vision. [t's the judo trick; when the oppo- 
nent rushes at you. use the energy of his 
attack to flip him on his back. Attack the 
System. and the System will turn a profit. 

Nobody has cashed in on rebellion so 
skillfully as the record industry. Pack- 
aged in attractive colors, plastic protest is 
the thing. Social protest is almost as 
profitable a product as a hand grenade: 
the one blows up. the other blows over. 
When the conditions you're protesting 
have been alleviated (or at least dissuised 
by the politicians). the work of “art” is 
obsolete and you have to replace it. 

These are strange times: the kiddies 
conform to a philosophy of noncon- 
formity. and consume a message of non- 
consumption. They sweetly helieve that 
the Beatles. a multimillion-dollar man- 
ufacturing corporation. are al one with 
them. truly opposed to bie business and 
the System and all that. 

The true artist. curse his contrariness, 
tends to think in longer and larger terms. 
His definition of a good song is one that 
grows better with time. The businessman 
defines as good a sony so catchy that it 
fevers the public into instant buying to- 
day. and so shallow that they have to have 
something else tomorrow afternoon. 

They get you both ways. man. RCA 
sells military equipment. reports on its use 
in Viet Nam or wherever through its sub- 
sidiary. NBC. and then puts out records 
by the Jefferson Airplane. protesting it all. 

The Airplane really wraps it up by ex- 
tolling grass. which fuzzes the minds of 
the kiddies and turns their attention from 
the terrifying verities of our time toward 
the meaningless. 

You have to admire the efficiency of it. 
the sheer organizational brilliance. Its 
beautiful. And all the while much, all too 
much. of a generation kneels in prayerful 
posture. listening to a silent floor. 


CANADIAN-BORN GENE LEES IS \ FORMER EDITOR 
OF “DOWN BEAT,” NOVELIST AND LYRICIST, AND 
IS A REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR TO “HIGH PIDEL- 
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GROWN-UP 
PROFITS 

FROM NEWBORN 
STOCKS 


BY FRANK FOGARTY 


@ Suppose you have $1,000 to invest. You 
hear of an outfit called the Jolly Fryer 
Chicken Company. which wants to raise 
capital by issuing and selling stock. The 
hame means nothing to you. but you are 
told that Jolly Fryer is in the fast-grow- 
ing food franchise business and, while it 
is new and has not done much yet, has a 
great future. The stock is being offered at 
$10. If you hold the shares a few months, 
everybody seems to be saying, you will 
triple your money. 

Should you buy? 

If you do, you will certainly be flouting 
the rules of conservative investing. But 
you may also be buying in on an instant 
profit every bit as big as promised. New 
stock issues. particularly common stocks 
being sold for the first time by relatively 
small companies. have sometimes given 
investors spectacular profits in the past 
year or two. For example, shares in Four 
Seasons Nursing Centers of America, an 
Oklahoma City company that builds and 
operates health centers, were first offered 
hy security dealers at $11. On the first day 
the stock was traded, it doubled in price 
to $22. A month later it had gone to $28 
and within three months it was up to $44, 
a gain that might improve almost anyone’s 
health, 

Advanced Computer Techniques Corpo- 
ration offered its shares at $7.50. but in 
just minutes the price leaped to $29. 
Boothe Computer went from $18 to $47 
in two days. Nathan’s Famous, a food and 
restaurant operation, saw its shares, 
offered at $8, pressure-cooked to $30. 

But for pure go-go, a stock to remem- 
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ber is Educational Computer Corporation, 
which came out of the teaching-machine 
field. It started off being offered at $7.25. 
Within half a year, each of the original 
shares was worth $260: a six-month profit 
of 3,486 percent. 

Sprees have their limits, of course, nor 
is it automatic that every issue in a hot 
field gets off to a spectacular start. Na- 
tional Beef Packing, for example, which 
was offered at 17%, was not stampeded 
at all, and its price shortly fell to 13%4. 

Assuming you're ready to take a chance, 
how do you get in? If you are a small 
investor, you probably won’t be able to 
get a piece in the original offering of any 
hot new issue. Instead. you buy into what's 
called the aftermarket. 

The basic situation is this: Most new 
offerings are not sold directly to the 
public. They are sold by underwriters— 
security dealers who buy the issue—and 
other dealers who may join in marketing 
it. Each dealer has a long line of good 
customers—mutual funds, big individual 
traders—waiting for a piece of any hot 
new issue that comes along. These are 
the people who get the first chance to buy. 
(The underwriters may also withhold a 
number of shares, with the idea of selling 
them later at a premium.) 

But eventually the original buyers he- 
gin to sell their shares on the over-the- 
counter market. Then anyone can buy. 
True, you may haye missed the initial 
surge (if any). but you ean profit from 
subsequent surges (if they follow). Many 
new issues go on to rack up far bigger 
gains in the aftermarket than those they 
made at first. There’s a certain advantage 
to buying later than sooner. The issue that 
has been traded a  while—seasoned, 
brokers say—is at least known a little, 
and its future may be slightly more pre- 
dictable. 

To pick your piece of the action, start 
by getting to know which brokerage firms 
with offices near you are active in new 
issues. You can get a line on who these 
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are by checking the ads for new issues— 
they are called “tombstone” ads because 
they list only names and figures—that 
appear regularly in the Wall Street 
Journal and the financial sections of other 
papers. Or simply phone a few local 
brokers or ask investment-minded friends 
for advice. 

Next. choose a good broker and from 
then on give him all your business. One 
way to enlist a broker’s cooperation is to 
let him know that you are with him totally 
and that you plan to do a lot of trading 
in the years ahead. Even if you're trading 
only $39.95 today, he knows that’s some- 
thing that can grow. 

Third, and most important, try to get 
on a friendly basis with one of the broker’s 
customers’ men. Chat with him sometime 
when the market is closed or offer to buy 
him a drink some evening. Tell him you 
are interested in new issues and ask him 
what ones are coming up. He can tell you 
which to keep track of. Then, start check- 
ing the daily over-the-counter quotations 
in your newspaper. Most investors proba- 
bly will not notice the new stocks, but you 
will. If the price looks good to you and to 
your broker, buy. 

Don’t ever plunge into a new issue on 
the word of some stranger who tells you 
it is hot. Though it is generally felt that 
the quality of new issues today is much 
better than in 1961-62, the time of the 
last new-issues spree, there are still stocks 
around that represent companies with 
only a slim chance of survival. 

With luck and patience, you can make 
a killing in the aftermarket. Take the case 
of RD Products, Inc., a company with a 
process to prevent misuse of credit cards, 
RD, in the summer of 1967. offered some 
shares at $2 each. Subsequently, early in 
1968, it sold more shares privately at 61. 
Eventually it drifted on to the open 
market, and by summer its stock was sell- 
ing at $50. This was a gain of 2.400 per- 
cent oyer the initial offering price, most 
of it made in the aftermarket. @ 
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Cast your ballot for a successful future! 


266 ICS COURSES 


You get the widest choice from ICS 
—oldest, largest home study school. 
Check the list. (Also available, pro- 
grams tailored to your special 
needs.) You receive individual in- 
struction, plus success-proved facts 


ACCOUNTING’ 
Accounting SA) 


Accounting (Canadian) 
Accounting for Business 
Programmers 
Accounting for Management 
Decisions 
Auditing 
Business Law (U S.A.) 
Cost Regine 
CPA Review (U.S.A.) 
General Accounting 
Income Tax (U.S.A.) 
Industrial Accounting 
Junior Accounting 
Office Accounting 
Practical Accounting 
Public Accounting 
Small Business 
Account ng (U.S.A. ) 
Starting and Managing a 
Small Bookkeeping 
Service (U.S.A.) 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING | 
Architectural Drawing 
and Designing 
Architecture 
Building Contractor 
Building Estimator 
Building Inspector 
Building Maintenance 
Carpenter-Builder 
Carpentry and Millwork 
Fundamentals of 
Urban Planning 
House Planning and 
Interior Design 
Mason 
Painting Contrac or 
Reading Arch. Blueprints 
Review in Architectural 
Design and Practice 
Review of Mechanical 
Systems in Buildings 


ART 
Amateur Artist 
Commercial Art 
Commercial Cartooning 
Illustrating with Options: 
— Magazine 
—Advertising Layout and 
Illustration 
Interior Decorating 
Oil Painting for Pleasure 
Show Card and 
Sign Production 
Show Card Writing 
Sign Painting and Designing 
Sketching and Painting 


Approved for veterans 
under the G.I. Bill. 


Accredited member, 


National Home Study Council. 
Convenient payment plan. 
Special Canadian courses 


in French and English. 


Special rates to members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

Automatic Transmission 
Specialist 

Automobile Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 

Automobile Electrical Tech'n 

Automobile Engine Tune-Up 

Automobile Mechanic 

Automobile Technician 

Diesel-Gas Motor Vehicle 
Engines 


BUSINESS 

Advertising 

Business Administration 

Business Practice (Cond) 

Canadian Business Course 

Condensed Marketing 

Direct Mail and Mail Order 
Advertising 

Industrial Psychology 

Inventory Control 

Magazine and Newspaper Adv. 

Managing a Retail Business 

Managing a Small Store 

Marketing Management 

Marketing Research 

Modern Executive Mgmt. 

Office Automation 

Office Management 

Production Management 

Purchasing Agent 

Retail and Local Advertising 

Retail Business Management 

Retail Merchandising 

Retail Selling 

Systems and Procedures 
Analysis 


BUSINESS: SALES 
Creative Salesmanship 
Real Estate Salesmanship 
Salesmanship 

Sales Management 


BUSINESS: SUPERVISION 

Basic Supervision 

Industrial Foremanship 

Industrial Supervision 

Management, Salesmanship 
and Sales 

Modern Woman as a 
Supervisor 

Personality Development 

Personnel-Labor Relations 
(U.S.A.) 

Supervision 


CHEMICAL 
Chemical Engineering 
Analytical Chemistry 
Chemical Engineering 

Unit Operations 
Chemical Laboratory Tech’n 


Clip coupon here... take your first step to real success! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(In Hawaii: P.O. Box 418, Honolulu. Canadian residents mail to Scranton address— 
further service handled by ICS Canadian Ltd.) 

I'm interested in a program of independent study. 
Send me, without cost, your booklet on the principles of success, 
your illustrated brochure on the ICS method, and your catalog for. 


Miss 
Mrs. 


Address. 
City. 


Chemical Process Operator 

Elements of Nuclear Energy 

General Chemistry 

Instrumental Laboratory 
Analysis 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Civil Engineering 
Construction Eng’r'g Tech. 
Highway Engineering Tech. 
Principles of Surveying 
Reading Highway Blueprints 
Reading Structural Blueprints 
Sanitary Engineering Tech. 
Sewage Plant Operator 
Structural Engineering Tech. 
Surveying and Mapping 
Water Works Operator 


COLLEGE COURSES 
American History 
Calculus 

Economics 


COMPUTERS 

COBOL Programming 

Fortran Programming for 
Engineers 

Programming for Digital 
Computers 

PAagrarOniNe the IBM 
1401 Computer 

Programming the IBM 
System/360 Computer, 
Introduction 


DRAFTING 
Aircraft Drafting 
Architectural Drafting 
Design Drafting 
Drafting Technology 
Electrical Drafting 
Electrical Engineering Drafting 
Electronic Drafting 
Introductory Mech. Drafting 
Mechanical Drafting 
Pressure-Vessel and Tank 
Print Reading 
Sheet Metai Layout for 
Air Conditioning 
Structural Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 

Electrical Engineering 

—Electronics Option 

—Power Option 

Electrical Appliance Servicing 

Electrical Appliance Servicing 
with Equipment Training 

Electrical Contractor 

Electrical Engineering Tech. 

Electrical Home Maintenance 

Electrical Home Maintenance 
with Equipment Training 


and theory you can apply immedi- 
ately. Mastery of subject is assured. 
No skimping. You earn your diploma. 

Why mark time when you can 
mark the coupon and get a fast, sure 
fix on your best course to success. 


Electrical Instrument Tech. 

Electric Motor Repairman 

Industrial Electrical Tech. 

Power-Line Design and Const. 

Power Plant Operator 

—Hydro Option 

—Steam Option 

Practical Electrician 

Practical Electrician with 
Equipment Training 

Practical Lineman 

Reading Electrical Blueprints 


ENGINEERING 
(Refresher Courses for 
Graduate Engineers) 


Chemical ivil Electrical 
Industrial Mechanical 
Sanitary Structural 


ENGLISH AND BETTER 
WRITING 
Better Business Writing 
English for Spanish (U.S.A.) 
Free Lance Writing for 

Fun and Profit 
Introductory Tech. Writing 
Modern Letter Writing 
Practical English 
Short Story Writing 


HIGH SCHOOL 
High School Business 
High School (Canadian) 
High School General 
High School Mathematics 
High School Secretarial 
High School Vocational 
High School College 
Preparatory—Arts 
High School College Prep.— 
ngineering and Science 
Preparatory Course for 
High School Equivalency 
es 


MACHINE SHOP 
PRACTICE 

Drill Operator 

Foundry Practice 
Industrial Metallurgy 
Lathe Operator 

Machine Shop Inspection 
Machine Shop Practice 
Serer Eng'r'g Tech, 
Milling Machine Operator 
Multicraft Maintenance Mech. 
Practical Miilwrighting 
Reading Shop Prints 
Rigging 

Tool Engineering Tech. 
Too! Grinder 

Too! Making 

Turret Lathe Operator 


Welding Engineering Tech. 
Welding Process 


MATHEMATICS 
Advariced Mathematics 
Math and Mechanics for 
Engineering Technicians 
Math and Physics for 
Engineering Technicians 


MECHANICAL 
Mechanical Engineering 
Aircraft and Power 
Plant Mechanic 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Power 
Industrial Engineering 
Industrial Engineering Tech. 
Industrial Instrumentation 
Machine Design 
Quality Control 
Safety Engineering Tech. 
Tool Design 
Vibration Analysis & Control 


PETROLEUM 
Natural Gas Production 
and Transmission 
Oil Field Technology 
Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Production 
Engineering Technology 
Petroleum Refinery Operator 
Pipeline Engineering Tech. 


PLASTICS 
Design of Plastic Products 
Plastics Technician 


PLUMBING, HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Maintenance 
Domestic Heating with 
Gas and Oil 
Domestic Refrigeration 
Heating 
Heating and Air Conditioning 
with Eeawieh 
Industrial Air Conditioning 
Industrial Heating 
Pipe Fitting 
Plumbing 
Plumbing and Heating _ 
Plumbing & Heating Estimator 
Practical Plumbing 
Refrigeration 
Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 


PULP AND PAPER 

Paper Machine Operator 
Paper Making 

Pulp Making 

Pulp and Paper Eng’r’g Tech. 
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SECRETARIAL 
Clerk-Typist 
Commercial 

Secretary, Engineering 
Secretary, Legal 
Secretary, Medical 
Secretary, Professional 
Shorthand 
Stenographic 
Typewriting 


STEAM AND DIESEL 
POWER 

Boiler Inspector 

Industria, Building Eng’r 
Power Plant Engineering 
Stationary Diesel Engines 
Stationary Fireman 
Stationary Steam Engineering 


TEXTILES 

Carding 

Carding and Spinning 
Dyeing and Finishing 
Loom F xing 

Textile Designing 
Textile Mill Supervision 
Textile Tecnnology 
Warping and Weaving 


TRAFFIC 

Motor Traffic Management 
Railway Rate Clerk 

Traffic Management 


TV-RADIO-ELECTRONICS 

Color Television Principles 
and Servicing 

Electronics Instrumentation 
and Servo Fundamentals 

Electronics Technician 

First Class Radio Telephone 
License 

Fundamentals of Electronic 
Computers 

General Electronics 

General Electronics with 
Equipment Training 

HI-FI Stereo and Sound 
System Servicing 

industrial Electronics Tech. 

Numerical Control Electronics 
and Maintenance 

Practical Telephony 

Principles of Semiconductor 

Radio & Television Servicing 

Radio & Television Servicing 
with Equipment Training 

Second Class Radiotelephone 
License 

Sound Systems Specialist 

TV Servicing and Repair 

Telephony, Electronics, and 
Radio Communications. 
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An authoritative monthly column prepared with 
the cooperation of the American College of Physicians 
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WHEN IT’S 
“SOMETHING 
YOU ATE” 


Wi These days. whether a man’s just start- 
ing out on the job or is a veteran employee. 
he’s likely to be called upon to travel a 
great deal and to dine out in unfamiliar 
eating places—some plush and expensive. 
some quick and dirty. He’s also likely to 
wake up in the middle of the night with 
diarrhea. a queasy stomach and rumblings 
he can actually hear. 

This kind of bacterial gastrointestinal 
upset (which is not to be confused with 
simple indigestion or allergic reaction) 
is definitely on the increase —in both 
severity and incidence. Yet refrigera- 
tion has improved in recent years. and 
food inspection is supposed to be stricter. 
Furthermore. with tighter health regula- 
tions for people who handle food. there 
should be no more Typhoid Marys to 
spread infection. So what’s wrong? 

The answer is twofold. Health protec- 
tion has not kept up with food technology. 
And people place too much confidence in 
modern methods and inspection, The care- 
lessness of those who deal with food. in 
storage or in preparation. is often matched 
hy the carelessness of the consumers. 

When 90 percent or more of American 
meals were prepared in the home. most 
of the foods used were grown within a 
radius of 100 miles, and many ripened less 
than 100 yards away. They were marketed 
in small quantities and were fresher. 
Bacterial contamination of food occurred, 
hut was limited to small amounts. and 
any outbreak of the “g.i.’s.” then errone- 
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ously called ptomaine poisoning. was con- 
fined to a single family or a small area. 

Not nowadays. You can walk into a 
luxurious. expense-account restaurant on 
Manhattan’s upper East Side and get sick 
from smoked fish contaminated months 
ago and 2.000 miles away. You can get ill 
anywhere in the United States from tuna 
or crah meat that has been shipped hun- 
dreds of miles inland from the sea. But 
you can also go to a church supper or a 
PTA pienic and become just as sick from 
chicken salad or lemon-meringue pies pre- 
pared virtually on the spot by the cleanest 
and fussiest of women, 

In fact. there’s no place to hide. A New 
York Supreme Court judge has sued the 
Cunard Line because he became ill after 
eating lobster on the immaculate Maure- 
tania. A West Point graduation was 
marred by a meal that felled some of the 
top-brass guests. The microbes that cause 
food poisoning can penetrate even into 
hospitals. Recently a red dye used in gall- 
bladder tests was found to harbor bae- 
teria from the female cochineal insects of 
which the dye is made. 

There are no accurate figures, but goy- 
ernment health authorities estimate that 
two million or more Americans become 
acutely ill each year from food poisoning. 
About a hundred deaths are reported an- 
nually. but the true figure is believed to 
be several hundred. 

“Food poisoning” is a handy lay term 
for a variety of medical conditions. Ordi- 
narily it excludes the eating of substances 
that are in themselves poisonous. such as 
some wild mushrooms. Instead it refers to 
food that brings on illness because it is 
contaminated by microbes of one sort or 
another. The major division is between 
microbes that produce a poison, or “toxin.” 


that does the damage, and others that set 
off an infection in the body. 

The deadliest of all nature’s poisons is 
hotulin. produced by microbes that have 
got into food containers during canning 
or bottling. Fortunately, botulism is as 
rare as it is lethal, and cooking eliminates 
the risk. Your chance of botulism poison- 
ing is negligible. provided you don’t eat 
home-canned food without reheating it 
thoroughly. 

There are several groups of bacteria 
that commonly infiltrate food. Most fa- 
miliar are some of the staphylococci and 
the streptococci. and FE. coli (colon bac- 
teria). The Shigella group is not so well- 
known. but is perhaps the commonest 
cause of food poisoning around the world. 
Of increasing importance today is the 
Salmonella group (named for Doctor 
Salmon. not the fish). Deservedly the most 
notorious member of this group is the 
bacillus of typhoid fever. Typhoid is rare 
in the United States, thanks to improved 
sanitation and health inspection of food 
handlers. But there are still a few Typhoid 
Marys around and a few outbreaks of the 
disease each year. Typhoid. though seri- 
ous. need no longer be fatal; antibiotics 
cure it. 

What you are far more likely to get is 
an infection from one of typhoid’s hun- 
dreds of Salmonella cousins. These are 
found in countless farmyards, on chicken 
and turkey farms. in dairies and powdered- 
milk and powdered-egg factories. Here's 
a typical chain reaction recorded recently : 
contaminated water was used in the Mid- 
west for processing chicken feed; the feed 
contaminated the hens which contami- 
nated their eggs; the eggs were used by 
a bakery in making eclairs. with unhappy 
results for a lot of people in Detroit. 
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Mass production of foodstuffs for wide 
distribution has sometimes resulted in 
ihe tainting of huge stocks of cheese. 
powdered eggs and powdered milk. which 
have then had to be destroyed or used for 
nonfood purposes. 

What can you do to avoid food poison- 
ing? It’s impossible to inspect everything 

-you can’t check the temperature inside 
every refrigerator car all the way from 
Maine or Texas or California—but there 
are some useful guidelines. Remember 
that salad dressings. spreads. some sauces 
and all gooey desserts—including ice 
cream—are the foods most likely to be 
contaminated. They are made with eggs 
or cream or both. and these make ideal 
cultures for microbes. Chicken and turkey 
are the meats most susceptible to con- 
tamination, and when combined with 
mayonnaise to make chicken salad and 
turkey salad. they carry double jeopardy. 
Potato salad is almost as bad. Such foods 
should never be prepared in adyance and 
stored for hours, even in a refrigerator— 
certainly not in a truck left standing in the 
sun at the picnic grounds. or in the trunk 
of your car. In any case. anywhere. don’t 
eat raw or undercooked eggs. Don’t use 
“cracks’”—eggs which hens have stepped 
on and damaged the shells. Hospitals have 
had to stop using such eggs, and to stop 
serving eggnog at all. because both were 
killing patients by giving them Salmonella 
infections. 

Ironically. the more expensive restau- 
rants may offer patrons less protection 
than do the beaneries. The fancy places 
serve elaborate sauces which require the 
manipulation of several ingredients, often 
including eggs. All it takes to infect the 
sauces. even if the components are germ- 
free. is a single kitchen hand who fails to 
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wash his hands after using the toilet. 
Moreover. some sauce dishes are put on 
tables where they may be contaminated 
by customers. It may be hours before the 
leftovers get back to the kitchen into the 
refrigerator. That's enough to make a 
tartar sauce deadly. 

(You can also catch quite a case of 
food poisoning with raw hamburger. Cor- 
nell University Medical College reports 
that a small epidemic of toxoplasmosis, a 
protozoan infection. was caused by under- 
cooked hamburgers.) 

Regardless of what kind of microbes do 
the dirty work. the symptoms of food 
poisoning are much the same: diarrhea. 
an intestinal churning you can both feel 
and hear. sometimes nausea and vomiting. 
If you have no fever. the symptoms will 
usually subside within 24 hours. without 
medication. For especially severe diarrhea, 
paregoric (now a prescription drug) will 
venerally give relief; so will Lomotil, a 
relatively new and very potent drug, also 
available only on prescription. But these 
are effective only against the symptoms. 
If they don’t work within a few hours. 
you'd better see a doctor. 

If you have a fever combined with these 
same symptoms. it’s just as well to see a 
doctor right away. The infection may re- 
quire treatment with antibiotics. and find- 
ing the right antibiotic may depend on 
laboratory tests. 

The old rule “Don’t drink the water.” 
when in any suspect region still applies. 
But you can go around the world and. 
reasonable 


with care. escape “gyppy 
tummy.” “Delhi belly.” “Montezuma’s 


revenge.” What's shocking is that at home 
in the U.S.A.. where overconfidence has 
bred carelessness. you now have to be 
equally careful. Hl 


She had bought many 
slaves, but none like 
Beauty Beast. From the 
moment she saw him— 
smooth, golden, powerful 
—she knew she had to own 
him... 


FAST 


MAcKINLAY 
woe WANTOR 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS OF 
MANDINGO — 


The searing novel of a love 
that dared to cross the barrier 
of race. 


Only 95¢ 
A Fawcett Crest Book 
Wherever Paperbacks Are Sold 


Buy this Fawcett Crest Book from your paperback book- 
seller. If he is sold out, send only price of book plus 10¢ 
for postege and handling to Fowcett Crest Books, Fawcett 
World Library, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. If order is for five 


or more books, no postage or handling charge is necessary. 
Please order by number and title. No Canadian orders 


{trueviews 


movies 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. In a third-rate boarding- 
house on the English seashore live a middle- 
aged couple and 
They're all a little weird. Two men arrive. 
stage a party for the boarder and systemati- 
cally drive him insane. Then they take him 
away. Gangsters? Psychiatrists? Merely 
symbols of a threatening outside world? Take 


their reclusive boarder. 


your pick—author Harold Pinter won't tell. 
You may be shocked or fascinated or puzzled, 
but you won’t be bored. Robert Shaw is bril- 
liant as the boarder. 


SKIDOO, Otto Preminger mixes hoodlums end 
hippies in the unfunniest comedy of the year. 
Faye Dunaway paid a cut from her next five 
movies to get out of making this one; escape 
would have been a bargain at any price. 


CHITTY CHITTY BANG BANG. The ad campaign 
for this witless wonder said. “Why not...” 
and made funny variations on the title. Now, 
having seen it, we can only say. “Why not 
... Stay home?” Dick Van Dyke. Sally Ann 
Howes, Lionel Jeffries and two shrill children 
take a musical-fantasy trip in a car that flies, 
floats and beats time to music, Pity it doesn’t 
tell jokes and sing, too. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE YEARS. In this alleged comedy, 
David Niven plays a psychiatrist who is an 
expert on kids—so naturally he has trouble 
with his own. There isn’t a joke here that 
you can’t see coming for miles, or a situation 
that hasn’t been hashed over on TV. 


HELL IN THE PACIFIC. Lee Marvin and Toshiro 
Mifune are the entire cast of this movie. 
Stranded on an atoll in WW II. they fight a 
two-man war that is alternately rough and 
funny. Their eventual stalemate turns into 
collaboration, but not for long. It’s a superb 
movie, with a subtle antiwar theme, 


THE NIGHT THEY RAIDED MINSKY'S. Soon after 
this arch comedy about the early days of 
burlesque begins. you may start yelling, “Take 
it off!” The moyie, that is, not the costumes; 
the girls are dogs. The story is a garbled mess 
of cliches echoing other show-business movies. 
Jason Robards, Britt Ekland and Norman 
Wisdom star. 
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OLIVER! Charles Dickens’ classic, Oliver Twist, 
is the source for this blockbuster musical, set 
in 19th-century London. It’s faithful to the 
hook in plot, if not always in spirit: Fagin 
(brilliantly played by Ron Moody) is a 
Chaplinesque clown, and his den of thieves is 
a fun house. But the period is vividly evoked, 
and the music is fine. Take the whole family. 


THE SHOES OF THE FISHERMAN. Anthony 
Quinn plays Kiril I. the first non-Italian Pope 
in over 400 years. Freed from a Russian 
prison camp some time before. he now elects 
to negotiate peace between China and the 
Soviets. His act of good faith is to sell off the 
Vatican treasures to aid the world’s needy. 
It’s a well-meaning but incredible film. Oskar 
Werner and Laurence Olivier stand out in an 
all-star cast. 


THE SERGEANT. In the early ‘50's, Rod Steiger 
arrives at a small army base in France. He’s 
a tough topkick in a sloppy outfit. One man 
stands out—neat. proud and a good soldier, 
The sergeant is attracted to him. but 26 years 
of lonely soldiering make his need for com- 
panionship fatally strong. The drama is com- 
pelling. with magnificent performances by 
Steiger and John Phillip Law. Ludmila 
Mikael is fine as a corner in an odd triangle. 


books 


MAN'S RISE TO CIVILIZATION AS SHOWN BY 
THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA FROM PRI- 
MEVAL TIMES TO THE COMING OF THE INDUS- 
TRIAL STATE by Peter Farb. Don’t let the 
imposing title fool you, This is an enormously 
readable study of the cultural evolution of 
the Indians, and it also tells a lot about us. 
From Aztecs to Zunis. they're all here, free 
of cliches and stripped of myths. There’s hope 
for us, too. Dutton: $8.95, 


AND OTHER STORIES by John O'Hara. This 
latest collection of short stories by the master 
of the form is as good as anything he’s written. 
Most of his characters are middle-aged but 
fascinating. They look back honestly, with- 
out flinching. Random House: $5.95. 


THE BEASTLY BEATITUDES OF BALTHAZAR B. by 
J. P. Donleavy. It would be easy to pity poor 
Balthazar—unlucky in love, tossed out of 
college for licentiousness. finally married to 


O movies 
books 
O records 


a castralting fortune hunter—if he weren't so 
damned funny. Our bumbling, open-hearted 
hero wanders from Paris to Dublin to London 
in search of enduring affection. He finds only 
hilarious trouble. Delacorte: $6.95. 


THE GREAT COMEDIANS TALK ABOUT COMEDY 
by Larry Wilde. And say surprisingly little 
of interest. Johnny Carson hits the nail on the 
head when he remarks, “Most discussions of 
comedy are very dull. .. .° Citadel; $6.95. 


THE HERO SHIP by Hank Searls. The time is 
the present; the Senate is meeting to confirm 
an admiral as Chief of Naval Operations. 
Only one man knows the candidate deserted 
under fire 23 years before, when their aircraft 
carrier was attacked off Japan. As he wonders 
about reyealing this truth, he reviews his life 
aboard their gallant ship. This vivid, virile 
tale may be the best Navy noyel since The 
Caine Mutiny. World: $5.95. 


THE SNOW GODS by Frederic Morton. The 
author has written several good books, but 
now he joins the Harold Robbins sweepstakes 
with this semisalacious trash. A bevy of jet- 
setters gathers at an exclusive Swiss ski resort 
for fun and deadly games—sometimes chi-chi. 
sometimes kinky, always stupefyingly super- 
ficial. World: $5.95, 


THE SKIER'S BIBLE by Morten Lund. This is a 
complete guide to skiing: how to begin, how 
to progress, how to buy equipment and where 
to go. The step-by-step photos and the lucid 
text are first-rate. Doubleday; $1.95. 


THE VALACHI PAPERS hy Peter Maas. This is 
the first inside account of life in the Cosa 
Nostra, as told by celebrated informer Joe 
Valachi. His matter-of-fact relating of mur- 
ders, burglaries and beatings is horrifying. 
and the reyelations of the mob’s power in 
America are shocking. Putnam; $6.95. 


records 


THE BEATLES. This two-record album is nothing 
less than a musical encyclopedia of the last 
30 years. Sweet swing music, country and 
western. pop ballads, rhythm and blues, a 
variety of rock ’n’ roll and eyen electronic 
music. Maryelous yirtuosity, but to what 
point? Capitol. 
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OLIVER! The original sound track of the new 
musical movie is a gem. Lionel Bart’s music 
and lyrics perfectly express the trials and 


Shani: gives Dickens a new twist. 


tribulations of Oliver Twist. Ron Moody is a 
triumph as Fagin, and Shani Wallis, as the ill- 
fated Nancy, is terrific. There are at least 
two hits: “As Long as He Needs Me” and 
“Where Is Love?” Colgems. 

THE THIRD WOODY ALLEN ALBUM. The famous 
actor, author and “spoiler of women” strikes 
again—hilariously. He smokes marijuana by 
mistake and breaks two teeth trying to give 
a statue a hickey, thinks of baseball while 
making love and gets hung up on the game, 
dances to Everett Dirksen records and makes 
you laugh a lot. Capitol. 


TIM HARDIN 3: LIVE IN CONCERT. Tim Hardin 
writes some of the best songs around (“Misty 
“Black Sheep Boy,” “If I Were a 
Carpenter”) and has sung them to perfection 
on other records. Here. in concert, he sings 
them and others less well. Why preserve less 


Roses,” 


than his best? Verve. 


LIVE WIRE/BLUES POWER. Albert King is a 
self-taught, left-handed guitarist who plays a 
right-handed guitar upside down. He’s also 
one of the best biues guitarists alive, rocking 
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and socking it to you, holding nothing back. 
He doesn’t play a song, he tenderizes it for 
five or six minutes. Stax. 


TIME TO GATHER SEEDS. Five years ago. a top 
folk-singing group broke up. Now, The Lime- 
liters trio (Glenn Yarbrough, Lou Gottleib 
and Alex Hassilev) have reunited. Their sing- 
ing is harmonious. though their songs are not 
—liberal doses of liberal satire are served up. 
quite well done. Folk fans will find it tasty. 
WB-7 Arts. 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO GUITAR QUINTET/ 
BONDON GUITAR CONCERTO. To many listen- 
ers, contemporary classical music is a dis- 
cordant pain in the ear. These vivid works 
prove it ain’t necessarily so. The string quin- 
tet is joyous and romantic, the concerto a 
bold dialogue between guitar and orchestra. 
oth are superb. Victrola. 


BREWER & SHIPLEY DOWN IN L.A. Rarely is 
rock ’n’ roll as melodious and quiet as it is 
here, but that isn’t this album’s only strength. 
Mike Brewer and Tom Shipley’s songs have 
wit and taste, too. Best: “She Thinks She’s 
a Woman.” A&M. 


THE CARMEN BALLET. For better or worse, the 
This is 


Russians are notorious for excess. 


one of the better manifestations of their 
talent for too much. Bizet’s music is “freely” 
arranged by Rodion Shchedrin. His odd 


scheme is to have the score played by strings 
and no less than 47 percussion instruments. 
It’s shocking, sensual, and it works. Wel- 


odiya/ Angel. 


W.C. FIELDS. This album contains jokes and 


tag lines from several Fields movies. The 
great, sardonic wit is intact. but snowed 


under by an avalanche of narration (cute) 
and music (ricky-tick). Any man who hates 
this dog can’t be all bad. Decca. 


TOGETHER. The Watts 103rd Street Rhythm 
Band plays rhythm & blues with such a cheer- 
ful emphasis on the former that it could start 
the deaf tapping their toes. Among the soul- 
ful best are “Sorry Charlie,’ “Get Ready” 
and “Something You Got.” WB-7 Arts. 


ED AMES SINGS THE HITS OF BROADWAY AND 
HOLLYWOOD. And demonstrates the paucity 
of those sources, though if he picked the 
songs, he has to share the blame. After all, 
who needs—yet again—“There’s No Business 
Like Show Business”? RCA. 


The Lazy 
‘Pipe Jobacco 


Bond Street is for the man who 
gets a lot out of pipe smoking. He 
likes to stretch out the pleasure 
with a pipeful that lasts him 
awhile. Bond Street does, because 
it’s a combination of plugs and 
flakes, for smooth and steady 
burning. 

Just to give you an idea: you 
can watch about half of an old 
Charlie Chan movie on one fill- 
ing of Bond Street. You'll be quite 
happy with the good Bond Street 
flavor (and unless you're alone, 
someone will surely say some- 
thing nice about the aroma). 


ass 


Lights easy— 


takes its own good time about burning. 
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it happened im sports 


BY RON SMITH 


WDA SE ee 


MUDDY FRUSTRATION FOR OLD 98 


™ Tom Harmon of Michigan was the greatest halfback 
of his time. People called him “Old 98.” His punts, 
passes and place-kicks paralyzed the opposition. 
Good as he was, Harmon never played on a Big Ten 
title team. He was deprived of that triumph by 
Michigan’s three straight losses to Minnesota. 

Few football hexes have been so complete as the 
hoodoo the Gophers hung on Harmon. Time after 
time, as a sophomore. Harmon raced through the 
Minnesota line for sizable yardage. But he kept 
leaving the ball behind for Minnesota to fall upon. 
As a junior, he took to the air only to see his passes 
too often winding up in the wrong hands. 

Frustration reached its peak in Harmon’s senior 
season. It was 1940 and the battle for the Little Brown 
Jug—tfootball’s best-known objet d’art—was never 
more important. Minnesota was unbeaten in five 
games and ranked Number Two in the nation. Michi- 
gan was just as unbeaten and rated as barely Number 
One. Along with 15 train cars of fans the Wolverines 
rolled into Minneapolis to remove any doubts of their 
right to the lead. 

Harmon couldn’t wait to get going against the 
Gophers. On the morning of the game he woke up 
early and looked out the window. What he saw nearly 
made him faint. It was raining hard enough to fill 
all the Little Brown Jugs in the world. 

Old 98 was ordinarily so nimble you couldn’t 
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catch him in a telephone booth. But on the mushy 
Minnesota field all he did was splish and splash. For 
two quarters Harmon punted and punted while the 
two big lines slugged it out in the ooze. 

In the second half Harmon finally got his feet 
moving. He marched the Wolverines 60 yards, down 
to the Minnesota eight. Next play, Harmon swept 
toward the sidelines. It looked like an end run and 
the Gophers scrambled after him. Harmon hurled 
the soggy ball over their heads. Blocking back Forest 
Evashevski grabbed it in the end zone and Michigan 
was ahead, 6-0. In the press box the reporters began 
writing that Harmon had broken the hex. 

The All-American now got ready to kick the extra 
point. Once, in practice. he had booted 50 straight 
balls through the uprights. This time he swung his 
leg and nothing happened. The ball fluttered. wob- 
bled and sputtered. Like a wounded duck, it secudded 
along the mud. 

Harmon was so stunned he couldn’t move. Minutes 
later Bruce Smith of Minnesota, receiving the kickoff, 
slipped and sloshed right past the still shocked 
Michigan defenders all the way for the score. The 
Gophers added the extra point and won the game, 
7-6, and the national championship. 

Afterward somebody asked Harmon how he felt. 
“Oh,” said Old 98, controlling an urge to strangle, 
“T can’t kick.” © 
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Advertisement 


Do you have a 
restless urge to write? 


If so, you have much in common with successful authors. 


Read how the Famous Writers School is helping people 


turn a restless urge for self-expression into success in writing 


By Bennett Cerf 


There's something different about people 
who feel the urge to write. They have a 
spiritual hunger that sets them apart. They 
may be successful businessmen, model 
housewives or loving grandparents... but 
that’s not enough. They yearn for greater 
freedom, a more meaningful life, through 
self-expression. 


Many successful writers know 
the same feelings 


If you have known this burning need to 
write, you too may have the gift that suc- 
cessful authors possess. It is, all in all, that 
recurring ache to put into words the people 
you've known or the life you have lived, to 
share your proudest thoughts and experi- 
ences with other human beings. 

The great author Sherwood Anderson 
abandoned a going business to write the 
stories welling up inside of him. Max Shul- 
man, the humorist, says he started writing 
not so much because he wanted to but be- 
cause he had to. In his own words: “Nothing 
else would serve; it was write or bust?’ Faith 
Baldwin, with all her literary fame, still 
says: “I’ve never written exactly what I 
dreamed I'd write . . . you keep on trying” 

Successful authors like these know that 
anyone who shares this restless urge for 
self-expression has perhaps the most im- 
portant ingredient of writing success. But 
they realize that it can waste away if you 
don’t know how to get started writing...or 
if you hesitate to try for fear of failure. 


A new kind of writing school 


Several years ago, I joined forces with eleven 
other authors to form the Famous Writers 
School. They included Faith Baldwin, Ber- 


Writing brings rich rewards—"‘Many 
wonderful things have happened to me 
since enrolling in your School. I submitted 
my ‘Harbor Lights’ column to the Santa 
Cruz paper and it’s been running ever 
since Norn Nelson, Capitola, Cal. 
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Doctor sells articles—‘“‘The 
Kansas City Star bought 
three articles for publica- 
tion—a 100% record so 
far!’— Dr. R. Mathews, 
Shawnee Mission, Kan. 


gen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eber- 
hart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff, Mark 
Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, 
Red Smith and Rod Serling. Our aim was to 
give today’s beginning writer the expert help 
we ourselves would have welcomed when 
we were starting out. We poured all of our 
secrets of success into a set of specially 
created textbooks and writing assignments. 
Then we worked out a method for bringing 
to each student, in his own home, the many 
hours of individual instruction a developing 
writer needs. 

When you return your assignment, one 
of the School’s instructors—themselves all 
professional writers or editors—goes over 
your work line by line, word by word, blue- 
penciling his changes on your manuscript 
just as an editor does with an established 
author. Then he returns it with a long letter 
of advice and guidance on how to improve 
your writing. 


Students breaking into print 


A typical student comment reveals how 
persistent the desire to write can be no mat- 
ter how long it is submerged or frustrated. 
“After two years of laying claim to nothing 
but wall-to-wall rejection slips}’ reports E, 
Zumwalt of Nogal, New Mexico, “I've sold 
a story. It was revised from one of your 
Writing School assignments and sold to a 
magazine for $250” 

Doris Agee of San Mateo, California, 
recently sold a “Most Unforgettable Char- 
acter” sketch to the Reader's Digest. She 
says: “There’s no question about it—with- 
out the Famous Writers School, the article 
would never have been written”’ 

Tom Barkdull of Yorba Linda, Cal., re- 
ports, “I’ve sold 12 articles to magazines 
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Sells eleven stories — 

“Just received a check 

from Ellery Queen's 
Mystery Magazine. That’s 

11 stories sold in 6 months.” 
-Stephen Novak, Wayne, N.J. 


Bennett Cerf, the distinguished publisher, is 
also an author, columnist and television 
personality, He has been a member 

of the Guiding Faculty of the Famous Writers 
School since its founding in 1960. 

His most recent book is the well-known 
Treasury of Atrocious Puns. 


since enrolling. The Course has already paid 
for itself?’ 

Dorothy O’Quinn, of East Point, Ga., re- 
porting her ninth sale since starting the 
Course, writes: “The letter of acceptance 
from Good Housekeeping (and the check) 
came so quickly it took me by surprise” 

Only a few months after he enrolled in 
the School, Robert Lory of Richmond, Va., 
sold a short story to Fantasy & Science Fic- 
tion magazine. He had tried to “crack” this 
market for two years. 

Beyond the thrill of receiving that first 
check, Famous Writers students are discov- 
ering a still greater reward of writing pro- 
fessionally. As Faith Baldwin puts it: “If 
one sentence you write opens a door for 
another human being... makes him see with 
your eyes and understand with your mind 
and heart... you'll gain a sense of fulfill- 
ment no other work can bring you” 


Writing Aptitude Test offered 


To find other men and women with ability 
worth developing, my colleagues and I have 
devised a revealing Aptitude Test. The post- 
paid card will bring you a copy, along with 
a brochure describing the School. 

When you return the Test, it will be graded 
without charge by a member of our staff. 
If you do well on the Test—or offer other 
evidence of writing aptitude—you may en- 
roll for professional training. However, you 
are under no obligation to do so. (If the 
card is missing, please write to Famous 
Writers School, Dept. W-6886, Westport, 
Connecticut 06880. Give your name, .ad- 
dress, age and ask for writing Aptitude Test.) 
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its Amans world 


and here’s a man’s way of looking at it 


PHONE FUN 
We've all heard of call girls, but this is 
too much: 


This pay phone is made by a company 
in Milwaukee, and comes in white or 
black. The same company also makes a 
home version. At $50, it’s perfect for the 
man who has everything—but a girl friend. 


HEIGHT OF DISCRIMINATION 
A man of short or average stature has 
more disadvantages than we thought. 
Shortness costs him money. Leland P. 
Deck, personnel director of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, tells us that college 
grads who are six feet two inches tall get 
paychecks 12.4 percent higher than 
shorties under six feet. He found this out 
in a study of a hundred 1967 graduates 
which gave a scale for rating the money 
value of a man by the inch. Men under 
six feet drew down $701 a month. Six- 
footers hauled in $719, six-foot-one 
men, $723. Just one more inch, to six 
feet two inches, netted $788—or $87 more 
than less-than-six-footers. We don’t take 
averages too seriously (Aristotle Onassis, 
who is five feet five inches, wasn’t among 
the Pitt graduates and neither was Napo- 
leon), but Deck’s dispiriting studies sug- 
gest that the cards are stacked for big guys. 


BETTER BRED THAN RED 
According to the ruthless rules of in- 
ternational diplomacy, it’s more or less 
cricket for Mao Tse-tung not to help 
Russia or the West; that’s just the way it 
is, ideology-wise. But when his didactic 
dialectic leads him to stand foursquare 
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in the path of love and tease animals at 
the same time, that’s just plain cruel. 

For over two years, the London Zoo 
and the Moscow Zoo have been trying to 
mate their pandas, Chi-Chi and An-An. 
Chi-Chi, a typical apolitical female, is 
shy and uncooperative, insensitive to the 
international implications of the match, 
as well as poor An-An’s feelings. So the 
Russian and British zoologists appealed 
to their colleagues in China for the scoop 
on the mating habits of pandas, which 
are native to that country. Scientists are 
always claiming to be above petty poli- 
tics , but politics ain’t petty in Peking. The 
Chinese didn’t even reply. 


MORTIFYING EXPERIENCE 

We've just heard of a fellow in London 
who seems to have had a terrible run of 
hard luck. He decided to commit suicide, 
and turned on the gas in his apartment; 
just a little while later, a neighbor of his 
decided to fry some sausage. And about 
then, the would-be suicide’s wife got home, 
and was dispatched by the ensuing blast. 
Our hapless hero, miraculously unhurt, 
like his neighbor, then went down to the 
Gas Board and demanded that they pay 
for her funeral! 


JAWS OF THE COMPUTER 

The moment of truth when final in- 
come tax returns and estimates are filed 
is nigh. This will be the third season in 
which all of us individual income tax- 
payers will be processed by computers. 
If “processing” sounds a little like suffer- 
ing extraction, vacuuming and desicca- 
tion, you aren’t so far wrong. Electronic 
processing requires new ways of deal- 
ing with the Internal Revenue Service. 
The main thing is not to confuse the IRS 
by requesting human intervention. For 
instance, if you have a tax refund com- 
ing, wait at least 10 weeks after filing 
before writing the IRS about the delay. 
Write too soon and some flesh and blood 
person will have to find your return, pull 
it out of the computer processing stream, 
write an answer, and return your return 


to a now disgruntled computer that like 
as not will kick your file way back on 
its tape. If you file an estimated tax pay- 
ment for 1969 along with your final 1968 
payment, write separate checks for each, 
Computers haven’t got the brains to see 
that one check covers both amounts on 
separate returns, and you’re likely to get 
a nasty letter about the “discrepancy.” 
Be sure the Social Security number on 
your tax return is correct, Otherwise the 
computer will reject it and you'll get 
into the worst mess imaginable: com- 
munication with an actual living person 
in the IRS establishment. 


THE PEN AND THE SWORD 

Dueling has been outlawed all over 
the world for many years as being too 
barbaric or illegal a way of settling dis- 
putes. Why then did we feel a quiet, 
atavistic admiration for Yolivan Biglieri, 
a newspaper editor in Argentina, and 
Benigno Varela, a retired admiral, when 
they crossed sabers recently over an un- 
flattering article the admiral objected to. 
Perhaps because they, unlike politicians 
or union leaders, chose to settle what 
they considered a matter of honor per- 
sonally—man to man, face to face. No 
one but them was inconyenienced or 
hurt (they were both wounded). We'd 
hate to see this sort of criticism become 
a trend, though; our sword arm isn’t 
what it used to be. 


HOLD BACK THE FEEDBACK 
There’s no doubt that our much-her- 
alded fashion freedom is a good thing, 
but even freedom must haye some bound- 
aries—such as good taste. Nehru suits, 
vulgar medallions and silly beads went 
the way of the auk with appropriate dis- 
patch, but the horizon is not yet clear; 
two more candidates for the fashion 
graveyard have appeared: extremely 
square-toed, so-called “klunky” shoes, 
and handbags, The shoes may be fash- 
ionable, but they are indisputably ugly; 
purses for men are beneath discussion. 
Interestingly, some of these trends have 
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been the result of feedback from wom- 
en’s fashions. Kind of makes you won- 
der who’s minding the stores. 


FAGGED OUT? 

No one will be sorry to hear that “The 
Ugliest Girl in Town” is disappearing 
from TV. The ostensible comedy about 
a guy who masqueraded as a girl for 
some unlikely reasons was a dog, and 
deserved to go. It did perform a public 
service, though: it made people aware of 
the tide of creeping faggotry of tele- 
vision, heretofore manifested in com- 
mercials. Like the neat fellow who inter- 
venes in domestic (i.e., male-female) 
problems and solves them with his neat 
household product, or the dubious pitch- 
men for after-shave lotion, dog food and 
detergent we've seen. Such commercials 
are always done with a problem-solving 
slant. What do you think they’re trying 
to tell us? 


SIT-INS 

A wave of sit-ins is sweeping the col- 
lege campuses of America, but there’s no 
cause for alarm: it’s just the newest fad. 
The object is to see how many co-eds a 
seated man can support for 10 seconds 
(the record so far is 13, held by Duke 
University). As far as we can see, it rep- 
resents a lack of progress—20 years ago, 
a college man spent his time trying to get 
just one girl on his lap. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN NO-NO’S? 


All over the world, various countries are banning mini-skirts. In virtually the 
entire Arab world, they’re out; in four African nations, female travelers face de- 
portation for “corrupting the morals” of the local populace if they appear in public 
mini-clad (though some native women still go topless); in Venezuela, minis were 


recently equated with sin. 


Even European girls are feeling the pinch—a mini is a no-no in Vatican City 
and all of Greece. It seems pretty foolish, but other evidence shows the ban is not 
unjustified: in Zambia, youths attacked girls in minis and forcibly lowered their 
hems, and in Brazil, a 63-year-old man bit a girl on the thigh when she crossed 
her legs in a bus. Maybe he was just trying to bridge the generation gap. 


YOU’VE COME A LONG 
WAY, BABY 


Volume upon volume has been writ- 
ten on campus disorders and American 
youth’s disregard for authority, most of 
them generating much more heat than 
light. But now, eminent English writer 
C. Northcote Parkinson, author of 
Parkinson’s Law, has exposed the roots 
of the problem in a few sentences. He 
concludes that it’s all the fault of the 
American woman. 

“Women demanded the vote and 
equality and ceased to submit to the 
control of their husbands,” he said. “In 
the process, they began to lose control 
of their own children.” In his own 
Victorian childhood, he noted, a mother’s 
most deadly threat was, “I shall have 
to tell your father.” 

“Nowadays, mothers can’t appeal to 
children in that way because they have 
denied the paternal authority them- 
selves,” he concluded. Anybody for re- 
pealing the 19th Amendment and adding 
a new one that gives the vote to 18-year- 
old men instead? 


DAMNED IF YOU DO... 

Police in San Francisco warned nightclub 
owners that they would be prosecuted for 
false advertising if they billed their go-go 
girls as “nude.” A police captain said, “95 
percent nude isn’t nude.” So one night- 
club owner followed the official admoni- 
tion—he advertised “stark naked” girls 
and lived up to the letter of the law. He 
was promptly arrested. 


DEPT. OF ODD INFORMATION 

A new form of progressive educa- 
tion was introduced recently at the 
University of Wisconsin. A young 
lady walked into an art class wearing 
only a paper bag—on her head. The 
teacher threw her out. 

A new hippy dating service begins 
its questionnaire by asking the ap- 
plicant’s sex, then lists six possibili- 
ties. More than one can be checked. 

Nasser is loosening up: Tarzan 
movies, which have been banned in 
Egypt for many years as “imperi- 
alistic,” are again being shown—after 
cuts by censors. THE EDITORS 
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Communes: 
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Togetherness, 
Sixties Style 


Whether they’re built on drugs, sex, mysticism 
or just escape, experiments in communal living 


are springing up in the U.S. like mushrooms 


TURN PAGE 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY IRV DOLIN 


Between laughing and meditating 
together, Leyden commune members 
keep busy doing household work, 
like installing a stove and 

helping neighbors with such 


chores as milking a cow. 
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They ain’t got a barrel of money, 


they may look ragged and funny, 
but they’re grooving the vogue, 
sharing the load, 

side by side 
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™ Is it possible for a group of people of both 
sexes to live together, sharing food and shelter. 
doing without most material comforts and pri- 
vacy, even raising children—entirely without 
rules, except the rule that there be none? 

Farfetched as this notion may seem, at pres- 
ent it’s not only being tried in many places 
scattered through the country, but to some de- 
gree it is proving workable. There is nothing 
crazy about people who forsake the ordinary 
comforts in order to live together. They are sim- 
ply convinced that there must be a better life 
style than the usual one, and they are betting 
their own existences to find it. 

These people are part of a communal living 
movement which has been growing for three to 
four years. As 1969 begins, several hundred 
communes are operating in the United States. 
Their mortality rate as entities is high, and the 
links between them are minimal—sometimes 
two communes only a dozen miles apart are 
unaware of each other. Although no one keeps 
central records, a good estimate would be that 
at least a hundred-thousand people have lived 
at some time in a commune in the last 10 years: 
if the astonishing growth rate continues, the num- 
hers will jump into the millions. 

A commune is a group of people living to- 
gether on a share-and-share-alike basis, moti- 
vated by some common ideal. The concept is not 
a 20th-century invention. Early Christians lived 
and worked in communal groups, as have other 
people before and since. Indeed, the 19th cen- 
tury spawned an American commune moyement 
that included the well-known Brook Farm of 
which Nathaniel Hawthorne was a member, the 
Oneida Community, which evolved into a silver- 
ware company, and a number of religious 
groups, the Mormons among them. 

Today’s communes cut across a broader spev- 
trum of society than is generally realized. The 
people involved are not just hippies fleeing from 
the disorders of the cities. To be sure, there are 
hippy types in many communes, and there is a 
tendency for their members to flaunt the three 
B’s of hippiedom—beards, beads and bare feet. 
But communes may include people as old as 60, 
people with advanced degrees, husbands and 
wives with children, and people with back- 
grounds in the major professions. 

Communes are built on a variety of founda- 
tions. Some. like Drop City in Trinidad, Colo- 
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rado, are drug oriented. Others are aimed at al- 
lowing people to live in closer harmony than 
they can in the straight world. At least one, in 
New York State, is built on principles of eu- 
genics: only two children per married couple. 
and the husband can’t be the father. Most share 
a philosophy of simple, rural living, eschewing 
materialistic values and turning away from the 
tea ion of urban life. 

Over the past few months, this writer has been 
vi iting communes around the country. Each 
has its own point of view and its ways of work- 
ing, but a fair example of one kind sprang up a 
year ago in Leyden, Massachusetts. 

Leyden is a tiny place in the western part of 
the state, tucked up against the Vermont border. 
For connoisseurs of small towns it is a classic. 
amounting to little more than a collection of 
farms tied together by back roads which amble 
up and down hills and ridges. The town center 
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Different moods are reflected in the faces 

of some commune people, counterclockwise from 
top left: Mike, the leader; Mickey, a quiet 
17-year-old; Brian, who escaped the drug 

world; and Tom, former member of a rock group. 


Through all kinds of weather, 
what if the sky should fall— 
just as long as they’re together, 
it doesn’t matter at all” 


consists of a small school, a white clapboard 
church, a town hall and a country store. 

The commune is located on the ridgetop farm 
belonging to Donald Herron, an elderly dairy- 
man. Herron has given the commune the use of 
an outbuilding. A visitor finds crude psychedelic 
finger paintings on the walls, a few odds and ends 
of used furniture, most of it scarred with cigarette 
burns, and a country kitchen. The building acts as 
the community center. Here the members eat 
and hold evening meditations. Elsewhere, tucked 
away in an overgrown field, are tent shacks where 
the boys usually sleep. The girls are living pres- 
ently in the town of Northfield. 10 miles away. at 
the home of a sociology professor named Beth St. 
Clair, but this division of sexes has nothing to do 
with prudery. Mrs. St. Clair has been sick, and 
the girls are helping her out. 

\II the members of the commune are in their 


late teens or early 20’s. [Continued on page 62] 
*Copyright © 1927 by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. 
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The conspiracy against black quarterbacks 


PRO-FOOTBALL’S 
LILY- WHITE 
POSITION 


Negro athletes are stars in 
sprinting, pitching and shooting baskets. 
Isn't it strange that they 

don't play quarterback? 


BY JERRY IZENBERG 


™ It is September 29, 1968, and all over America grown men are playing 
for money a game called football. They are playing it in Green Bay and 
Cleveland, in Buffalo and Houston. They are playing it in Denver, 
Colorado, too. But on this day in September, 1968, they are playing 
it differently in Denver. 

The Denver Broncos are not a particularly good professional football 
team. Things like the league title and the Super Bow] are somebody else’s 
daydream. The Broncos are merely concerned this afternoon with sur- 
vival in a game they are losing to the Boston Patriots. But they are pros, 
and they break from their huddle with the short, sharp, military-style 
pivot the pros all use, clapping their hands in unison once and bursting 
towards the line of scrimmage in a colorful blur of orange, white and blue. 

Larry Kaminski, a third-year man out of Purdue, takes his stance over 
the ball at center. His left hand lifts hard against his upper torso in the 
traditional blocking pose, his right grasps the ball and prepares to hand 
it back between his legs. The quarterback barks the signals in a high, 
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PRO-FOOTBALL’S LILY-WHITE POSITION 


staccato yoice as he slides his hands just under 
Kaminski’s upturned rump to receive the snap. The 
quarterback’s name is Marlin Briscoe. His teammates 
call him “Magician.” It is an appropriate nickname 
because this day Marlin Briscoe is about to be a part 
of something that has never happened before in the 
nine-year history of the American Football League. 
For the first time, a pair of black hands will receive 
that snap from center. 

It doesn’t matter that Denver will lose this game. 
It doesn’t matter that Briscoe will take the ball and 
throw it for 22 yards to an end named Erie Crabtree. 
Since Marlin Briscoe is not a spectacular quarter- 
back, his personal achievements will be relatively 
unimportant in the long run. What does count is the 
fact that on September 29, 1968, a persistent Ameri- 
can folk myth was finally laid to rest. 

Or was it? 

The burial had happened before through other 
hands. There was George Taliaferro, a black quarter- 
back in the now defunct All-America Conference. 
There was a man with the euphonious name of Willie 
Thrower, who played a season for the Chicago Bears. 
There was Charles Choo Choo Brackins, a Negro 
All-America from Prairie View College in Texas, 
who threw the grand total of three forward passes 
for the Green Bay Packers in 1955. Having called 
that select roll, the football analyst has said it all. 
Thirteen lily-white years passed between Charles 
Brackins and Marlin Briscoe. No other position in 
professional football can make that statement. 

At a time when the black athlete has made his 
stamp in every turn of every mass-appeal American 
sport—from track and field to baseball—in profes- 
sional football, only Marlin Briscoe puts his hands 
under the center with anything remotely resembling 
regularity. Briscoe is an unlikely pioneer, who was 
regarded so casually that a team like Denver, des- 
perate for new personnel, still didn’t get around to 
drafting him until the National and American Leagues 
had selected 356 other college players. Briscoe is a 
pioneer almost by accident, who in the span of two 
months required the retirement of one Denver quar- 
terback, the dismembering of another, the bad show- 
ing of a third and a freak injury to himself in order 
to establish his right to be professional football’s 
first black quarterback in 13 seasons. 

Within a month, the National and American 
Leagues will sit down together for the purpose of 
dividing up this year’s crop of collegiate bodies. 
Among the names they will consider are those of 
Onree Jackson of Alabama A. & M. and James Harris 
of Grambling College. Both are quarterbacks with 
great physical assets. Both are marvelous natural 
athletes. Both are black. And both are certain to be 
drafted. But will they be drafted with the honest in- 
tent of letting them compete for quarterbacking jobs? 
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Or will they be used as cornerbacks, defensive safe- 
ties and flankers—like at least 10 black college 
quarterbacks now playing in both leagues? 

In a way, Onree Jackson and James Harris are 
symbols of what is undoubtedly the strangest para- 
dox in professional football today. To separate myths, 
prejudices and shortsightedness on the one hand from 
facts and genuine obstacles on the other, this writer 
has explored the problem with front-office personnel. 
pro coaches and players, college coaches both white 
and black and the two candidates themselves. 

Some of these people refused to be quoted by 
name, but everybody had something to say. Some- 
times they spoke in anger (“What the hell are we 
supposed to do, breed them? We're taking a bum 
rap. There just aren't any black quarterbacks around 
who are good enough to cut it up here.””). Sometimes 
they spoke in frustration (“We are our own worst 
enemy.” a Negro college coach confided. “because 
our kids can do so many things on a football field 
that in the pros The Man will play them where he 
can get the most benefit out of them.” ). A black man 
who had played quarterback for Xavier University 
was ignored by the pros when he was out of school. 
He went up to Canada where he became one of 
Canadian football’s great passers with the Montreal 
Alouettes. His name is Carroll Williams, and he puts 
the score this way: 

“They say that when a Negro throws the football 
it wobbles like a duck. They say a Negro can’t think 
on his own. There are Negro lawyers and Negro doc- 
tors and even Negro nuclear physicists. You mean a 
Negro can’t play quarterback?” 

The shrewder front-office officials in both National 
and American Leagues agree with Williams for dif- 
ferent reasons. At a time when social revolution is 
abroad in the land and barriers are falling in all 
directions, they find it a source of increasing em- 
barrassmenut that only one Negro, Marlin Briscoe. 
is occasionally running one of their football teams. 
They reason that the problem is something to be 
solved as quickly as possible if for no other reason 
than to get this particular pressure turned off. 

The biggest hurdles apparently are no longer social. 
although at least one Negro coach, Jake Gaither of 
Florida A. & M., says he thinks pro football is still 
five to 10 years away from accepting black quarter- 
hacks because they would be giving orders to whites. 
“Some of the best ball players in the pros are 
southerners—white boys—and no coach wants to 
take a chance on causing dissension on his team.” 
On the other hand, Sid Gillman, coach and general 
manager of the San Diego Chargers, says the decision 
on quarterbacks belongs to the coach and not the 
players. On the day Gillman makes up his mind to 
play a black quarterback, “If the center doesn’t want 
to pass him the ball, [Continued on page 78) 
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Underground Guide 
To American Skiing 


You can ski on a knoll in Van Cortlandt 


Park in New York City’s Bronx, on the 
13,825-foot peak of Mauna Kea vol- 
cano in Hawaii, on plasticin Los Angeles 
and onamound of garbage in Chicago. 
The operators of ski hills will stop at 
nothing to get your business—and you 
fall for it. You believe the snow reports, 
you pay the prices. Who's to know? It 
looks so spiritual in the ski movies and 
they didn't tell you different at the ski- 
club meeting. 

Read your brochures, see the movies, 
but before you make any decision about 
your ski vacation, read TRUE’s Under- 


ground Guide to American Skiing. 


Handicapper’s Rating 


Certain fundamentals are avail- 
able at all ski resorts: girls, booze 
and mountains. These are reduc- 
ible to numerical ratings—they’ve 
got it, they’ve got a little of it, or 
they’re out of it. Here’s how to 
read the symbols next to the ski 


area name: 


GIRL WATCHING 


ee PVP 


PASSIVE ACTIVE FRANTIC 


MIGHTLUFE 
ALIVE = MOVING SWINGING 
SKI SLOPES 


X XX XXX 


£0-SO WORTHWHILE WILD 
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Stowe, Vermont: $? yy X XX _ Stowe's National is undoubtedly the 
premier place to break a leg; it couldn't happen on a steeper slope. While 
the Mt. Mansfield part of the Stowe complex is known for great trails, the Spruce 
Peak part is a visionary's booboo. The mountain seems to have been selected 
because it faced the sun (the better to melt the snow) and the trails were cut wide 
(the better to accommodate the sweeping winds). The village of Stowe has plenty 
of bars and pubs, but the action is generally over by 9 p.m.—everyone, including 
the broad-shouldered Smith girls seeking a weekend challenge, goes to bed early 
to be up for the 8 o'clock milk run. The most exciting place on Saturday night is 
probably the ski movie at the Center. You can buy raspberry pop at intermission. 
Stratton Mountain, Vermont: @2 YY Man's first programmed 
ski area. The computer print-out obviously called for a snow-covered mountain 
in an Alpine setting with plenty of gemuftlichkeit. The result is as mechanical as 
a Swiss clock. Indoors, fortunately, the efficiency and the comfort are all 1969— 
U.S.A. The computer obviously also designed the mountain: straight up and 
down trails; good but without imagination. Stratton's whipped-cream atmos- 
phere is further enhanced by its staff of yodeling, schuhplatter, imported, blond, 
blue-eyed ski instructors—for hire for anything anywhere. 

Sugarbush, Vermont: PF ¥ XXX _ Established by the Jet Set, the 
Bush's base lodge is still inhabited by a few bored table sitters so up-tight that 
they couldn't ski even if their lemonade-colored plastic-coated supertight stretch 
pants would let them. The real Jet action long ago moved to the exclusive Ski 
Club 10; but alas, even there, only the remnants of the real scene remain. But 
before nostalgia for the Bush's bygone snob appeal overtakes you, consider 
the new Sugarbush Village with its chalets, precious boutiques and quaint 
liquoring places—all designed to fulfill that inner desire to exclude. Best skiing, 
best snow and smallest crowds are in the Castlerock area. 

Killington, Vermont: ? 9 XX A huge skier's Monopoly game— 
Ram's Head Mountain, Killington Peak, Snowdon, Snowshed, Skye Peak, go 
back two trails, do not pass a warming hut, take two hours of ski instruction. 
Not exactly for freewheeling types, it draws mostly families who want a social 
director to program their fun. Except for some rock ‘n’ roll, the night life has the 
same tone: you will enjoy yourself or you will be punished. Bigness does provide 
lots of space for skiing, though, and by deft maneuvering you can usually 
avoid lift lines, even on crowded weekends. 

Sugarloaf, Maine: 9? XXX A long trip from everywhere for a 
gondola ride where you'll meet old L. L. Bean types. Even in the folksy atmos- 
phere, there is some of today's youth hostile—Sugarloaf is the first area to use 
the hidden camera technique to trap ski thieves. Skiing can be a bit scratchy 
when there's no cover on the snow fields (which is often). When conditions are 
right, it's about the best around. Contrary to rumor, the base lodge is bigger than 
the gondola cars. The glamorous Down East aprés-ski scene is very restful. 
Mount Snow, Vermont: $2 %% YX — Wellspring of the ski bunny, 
fantasia of ski resorting, the mind-bending ski experience, Mt. Snow is more 
puffery than resolve. The indigenous ski bunnies are more field rabbit than the 
kind you'd want for a house pet; the space-ship ski lift is a modern Toonerville 
Trolley in drag; even the fountain that shoots water 350 feet up and the lodge’s 
heated dream pool are giant put-ons if you think of skiing as skiing. Taken as 
a camp experience and visited only during the less-crowded weekdays, however, 
the skiing is fine, the food is good, and the action relaxes. 

Mont Tremblant, Quebec: ¥ XXX __ The main lodge is a living 
reminiscence of skiing of yesteryear, from its look of hand-hewn furnishings (the 
rooms are designated ‘‘knotty pine” and ‘‘deluxe knotty pine’’) to the ever-return- 
ing ski folk in their prewar reindeer sweaters and their postwar baggy pants, 
Night life with these swingers consists of a fast game of whist or a sweaty set 
of Ping-Pong. (Songfests are passé.) If you can get by this, you'd better have your 
insurance paid up when you go to the mountain: it's got some great super- 
steeps with long, beautiful runs. One lingering remembrance will be the cool 
scene—ear-freezing, toe-biting, body-shaking Canadian cool. 
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North- 


east 


WHERE IT'S AT 


Where the credibility gap in snow re- 
porting is big enough to swallow the 
entire ski area: Powder Hill, Conn. 


Where you have to arrive early in 
order to get from the parking lot to 
the slopes before the lifts close: 
Bromley, Vt. 


Where to find the Beautiful Peo- 
ple (Jet variety): Mittersill Inn, N. H. 


Where to find the Groovy Peo- 
ple: Mad River Glen, Vt. 


Where the state engineer who 
laid it out couldn't build roads 
either: Whiteface, N.Y. 


Where to turn on while skiing: 
Saddleback, Me. (The Canadian 
border is near in case of a bust.) 


Where to get the least inspiring 
view from the top: Van Cortlandt 
Park, New York City. 


Where the base lodge food is 
punishment for flunking ski- 
school lessons: Butternut, Mass. 


Where the management is so in- 
hospitable, you expect to be 
asked not to tread on their snow: 
Magic Mountain, Vt. 


Where grooming the slopes 
means a convention of rock col- 
lectors is being held: Cannon 
Mountain, N. H. 


Where you can find the ultimate 
solution to the crowd problem: 
Waterville Valley, N. H. (Handy 
rent-a-mountain which comes 
fully equipped for $600 a day.) 


Where you can wear your $500 
one-piece, stretch, skintight rac- 
ing suit and no one will find it 
odd if you don’t ski: Concord, N.Y. 


Where the leading movement 
toward antiski fashion is old 
Army fatigues: Plattekill, N.Y. 


Where “lift power’ just means 
there's been another break- 
down: Catamount, N.Y. 
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Crystal Mountain, Washington: @ ¥Y X XX _ The local skiers get out 
for the milk run in rain, fog, snow, blizzards or hurricanes, and at the end of the 
day they adjourn happily to the local bar to dry off. Naturally they think it's sissy 
to shovel walks, so you had better bring an ice ax to get from your car to the 
hotel. But if you do get a clear day, the panorama is spectacular. Ski fast—the 
slush sets in early. Aprés-ski atmosphere? This is the Pepsi generation! 

Squaw Valley, California: @P ¥¥¥ XX X If it's a complete nonski 
experience you want (i.e., skating, sleigh riding, bowling, swimming, sunning, 
saunas), this is the place. When the snow mushes up, you'll be glad to have such 
diversions. Fortunately there is also good skiing, with an unbelievable number 
of lifts. Overall, Squaw is a psyched-up overindulgence, with 10,000 skiers 
fighting for space on a part of the mountain they call Times Square. 
Mammoth Mountain, California: 92% %" XXX What happened 
at Mammoth was that it was the scene of the original rat race and the place 
grew with as much charm as a rat maze. The result is that you need a map to 
find your way around the base lodge and a crowbar to extricate your car from 
the parking lot. Big Brother gives directions from the ubiquitous PA system and 
some skiers say the Ski Patrol is trained at New York City’s Tactical Police Force 
academy. Aside from all that, Mammoth has some of the best above-tree-line 
skiing around, and a fast gondola lift to get you to the main body of it. 
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Pacific 
Coast 


WHERE IT'S AT 


Where to see the most hand- 
some, young virile ski instructors 
pursuing fading movie stars: al- 
most any Lake Tahoe, Calif., area. 


Where the snow comes in two 
forms, wet cement and dry ce- 
ment: Ski Incline, Nev. 


Where to get rid of your kids 
and have a peaceful summer: 
Junior Racing Camp, Mt. Baker, Wash. 


Where, if you get in line early 
on a Saturday, you might get 
one run down the hill before the 
lifts close: Snow Summit, Calif. 


Where to challenge your friend 
whose summer conditioning was 
getting up for another ice cube: 
Mt. Hood, Oreg. (On the eight- 
mile run from the top.) 


Where you had better buy your 
lift ticket before trying the aprés- 
ski scene: Heavenly Valley, Calif. 
(The Nevada casinos are within 
walking distance.) 


Where snow reporting is a re- 
fined art not necessarily related 
to reality: Holiday Hill, Calif. 


Where a clear day is when you 
can see your ski tips: Snoqualmie 
Summit, Wash. 


Where to see the tightest stretch 
pants on the most improbable 
figures: Alpine Meadows, Calif. 


Where busloads of daytrippers 
go to the slopes like a herd of 
lemmings scratching at an ice- 
berg: Table Mountain, Calif. 


Where to break your leg early— 
the infirmary fills up fast: White 
Pass Village, Wash. 


Where to find the Beautiful Peo- 
ple (Jet variety): Mt. Baldy, Calif. 


Where to find the Groovy Peo- 
ple: June Mountain, Calif. 
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Boyne Country, Michigan: a? = X A vertical descent of 1,848 
feet—that's the total of the biggest slopes at Boyne Mountain (450 feet), Walloon 
Hills (400), Thunder Mountain (450) and Boyne Highlands (548). It's like a stew 
with all the ingredients—a big name ski-school director, high-fashion skiers, first- 
class lodging, multiple ski lifts—except that the cook forgot the meat (there's no 
mountain). Lift prices can make you think you're at a big mountain, however. The 
redeeming feature is that there's absolutely no chance you'll get altitude sickness. 
The boy-girl hunt is all good clean fun. Remember that before making any rash 
commitments about picking up Boyne bar checks; they're big city. 


WHERE IT'S AT 


Where to take the grooviest lift 
ride: Walloon Hills, Mich. Get the 
four-seat chair lift all to yourself. 


Where you sometimes can’t tell 
trick skiers from beginners: Lake 
Geneva Playboy Club, Wis. 


Where, if the snow isn’t good, 
you can play golf: Maple Hills, Minn. 


Where the lodge swimming pool 
is almost as big as the ski area: 
Shanty Creek, Mich. 


Where to find the Beautiful Peo- 
ple (Jet variety): Otsego, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 1969 


Where the figures are such that 
tight stretch pants are considered 
low fashion: Sugar Hills, Minn. 


Where to find the Groovy Peo- 
ple: Quadna Mountain, Minn. 


Where the only thing you can 
believe about the snow report 
is that there is something white 
covering the hill: Indianhead, Mich. 


Where the slope is tovered with 
bark, making splinter removal 
through stretch pants a new Ski 
Patrol skill: Rib Mountain, Wis. 


Where to go for the Saturday 
night action—to hell with the 
skiing: Telemark, Wis. 


Where to find the best base- 
lodge bartender: Schuss Mountain, 
Mich. (One drink and you think 
you're in the Alps.) 


Where the instructors are really 
cool looking—before they get on 
skis: Buck Hill, Minn. 


Where the weekend lift lines 
look like a cattle drive in the 
stockyards: Pine Knob, Mich. 
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Aspen and Snowmass, Colorado: 22? yyy XX. Aspen is the classic 
American ski resort—colorful old mining town, towering mountains, high prices, 
muddy streets, crowded lifts, shaggy ski bums. Nonconformists have always been 
part of the Aspen ski scene, but are more so now that Snowmass has opened 
down the road and drained off the comfort-seeking traditionalists to let the 
skiing hippies have their own place. There's more grass in Aspen in January 
than on a golf course in July. Food and drink, in quality and quantity, are 
probably the best in North American skiing. And no matter what happens to 
Aspen, skiing on Ajax is a sensation not to be missed. 

Snowmass is every bit as big as they say in the brochures—really wide open 
spaces, a little steeper than Buttermilk (Aspen's beginner's hill). It's worth a trip 
to Snowmass to watch that grand old superskier, Stein Eriksen, perform his 
blue-eyed wonders on and off skis. 

Alta, Utah: XXX The Alta powder legend is the skier's psycho- 
logical crutch, like belief in the Oedipus complex or penis envy; skiers dream 
that in some future space-time they will float on skis in light, white, dry powder 
just like the movies show. Alta does get powder snow—sometimes it doesn't stop 
for four or five days, the roads get blocked, you can't tell up from down without 
an altimeter. But when the snow does stop, the slopes are neatly packed down 
by Sno-cats so that the outlanders can run them. The typical Alta skier is single- 
minded in his purpose for being there—the lodges are for sleeping only and BYOB. 
Sun Valley, Idaho: #9P FF KYXX Here it is—Establishment skiing. 
Celebrities, fading movie stars, names, the chic and the superchic—all grace its 
hills. Not a shaggy head anywhere. Everything is grossly clean-cut, all-American. 
A beautiful place to be if you break a leg and can pay for it: service, short crutch 
walks to the hospital, sun and glorious beauties to gaze upon. As the birth- 
place of American ski resorting, Sun Valley is so packed with tradition that skiers 
would be disappointed if they didn't have to suffer a bit—and they do. The 
initial agony—getting there by car, train or ¢lane—is the ski equivalent of 
finding a guru in Tibet. But skiing the Bowls is one of the most exalted ski experi- 
ences going, even though the single-seater lift can make it an all-day outing. 
Vail, Colorado: PP YY YX The planners of Vail should have hired 
a herd of cows before they started. They wanted an instant authentic-looking 
Tyrolean village, and cowpaths were, after all, the basis for town planning in 
the old days. So Vail just isn't natural; somehow you know the cows wouldn't 
walk those streets. The ski terrain has this same contrived feeling: a pitch here 
and a pitch there, but not the long, rolling runs found in most western areas. 
But the back bowls are fabulous—when open. Lodging is comfortable, night life 
smacks of silver-boom days, and food is expensive and good, but the Old World 
atmosphere sti comes off like a Howard Johnson's that opened last week. 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming: ry y XXX — Call it Masochist Mountain. 
Jackson Hole's got hairy headwalls, sliding avalanches, tricky snow, gale-force 
winds, subzero cold, even loose moose on the trails—it's an environment for 
the rugged he-man skier, either sex. That's the trouble with Jackson Hole; 
skiing is all work and no play, a very serious business. The biggest aprés-ski 
event at Teton Village is betting on who can stay awake the longest. And the 
town of Jackson is a honky-tonk so camp it's already become uncamp. From 
the aerial tramway, there are miles of wide, steep, wonderful, uncrowded slopes, 
but if you came for the big challenging slopes and the tram isn't running, you 
might as well have stayed home with your local mini-mountain. 

Taos, New Mexico: XXX Bring your own air. You'll need it 
for the first two or three days when you start out at over 9,000 feet and go up 
to nearly 12,000. Just standing up at the summit is strenuous, let alone going 
down. Down means to Blakedom, the community of lodges under the control 
of Ernie Blake, ski-school director, entrepreneur, bon vivant, and general handy- 
man of the place. He doesn't dig much night life, so you had better not either. 
The altitude makes delicious light snow, and to his credit, Blake doesn't like lift 
lines either, so you'll get plenty of good skiing. 
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Rockies 


WHERE IT'S AT 


Where to see the prettiest ski 
instructors (either sex): Aspen 
Highlands, Colo. (With self-pro- 
claimed beautiful director, Fred 
Iselin.) 


Where to take the grooviest lift 
ride: Sandia Peak, N.M. (A two- 
and-a half mile long tramway 
starts in the middle of Albuquer- 
que, thus eliminating the 28- 
mile drive to the ski area.) 


Where a brown paper bag isn't 
necessarily for carrying lunch: 
any Utah area. (The prohibition- 
ists won another referendum.) 


Where you can get a natural 
high from the lack of oxygen: 
Arapahoe Basin, Colo. 


Where you can be the “best 
dressed” at the area in old Army 
fatigues: Timp Haven, Utah. 


Where to be seen (but not skiing) 
in your solid-gold stretch suit: Ski 
Broadmoor, Colo. 


Where it’s tame enough to take 
your grandmother skiing: Butter- 
milk Mountain, Colo. 


Where the lift lines are so long, 
you can finish War and Peace 
while waiting: Winter Park, Colo. 


Where to find the Beautiful Peo- 
ple: Breckenridge, Colo. 


Where to find the Groovy People 
Park City, Utah. 


Where the fairways are better 
than the slopes: Angel Fire, N. M. 


Where the mountain hazards are 
doubled on Wednesdays by the 
busloads of Ladies’ Day arrivals: 
Loveland Basin, Colo. 

Where to find the best base- 
lodge bartender: Crested Butte, 
Colo. (One drink and you're 
ready to try for the Olympics.) 


Where, if you bring your Yo-Yo, 
you'll be the most exciting attrac- 
tion: Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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Hiroshima made hiner: 

Threé days later, Nagasaki was 
" just a footnote. But the bomb 
was just as big, its impact 
just as terrifying, 

its story just as dramatic 


Books about Hiroshima would fill a library. 
Today it is still the object of ceaseless investiga- 
tion and reportage. In contrast, what happened 
at Nagasaki has gone almost unrecorded. To 
compile this account, the author returned to 
the scene and conducted interviews with hun- 
dreds of survivors of the catastrophe. His book 
is a chilling narrative of Nagasaki’s ordeal of 
23 years ago, when the light of a hundred suns 
burst over its ancient hills. 


@ The airstrip on Tinian Island was two miles 
long, but Maj. Charles Sweeney’s heavily 
loaded B-29 needed every inch of it for takeoff. 
‘Aboard he was carrying a single bomb, shaped 
| Me OR like a gigantic watermelon, which weighed 
sa : 10,000 pounds. In addition there were tons of 
a nae Fs fuel required for the 3400-mile trip from this 
he xe Pacific base to Japan and hack. 
os ; At the last moment, the plane left the ehed 
res and Sweeney sighed in relief. “Wheels cup!” 
he barked. Then he added, “Power : two, ” call- 


ata : ing for the necessary rpms. to Sb ge to cruis- 
Mut ra _ ing altitude. 
eS ae It was 2:56 a.m., August 9, 1945. The 


weapon on board was an atomic bomb, the most 
awesome instrument of destruction man had 
ever devised. Faced by Japan’s determination 


BY vail W. CHINNOCK | to continue fighting [Continued on page BBE) 


Condensed from ‘‘Nagasaki: The Forgotten Bomb,"* copyright © 1969 by 
juste ROBERT SHORE 3 Frank W,Chinnock. To be published by New American Library, Inc, 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY ERICH HARTMANN 


H In a few short years Berkeley 
has become a synonym for protest 
and disorder. This campus of the 
University of California used to be 
a quiet hemlock-and-madrone- 
shaded spot on the hills overlook- 
ing Oakland and San Francisco 
Bay, with a reputation for multi- 
tudes of students, first-class scholar- 
ship and powerful athletic teams. 
Then in 1964, came Mario Savio 
and the Free Speech Movement. 
Day after day for month after 
month the campus was torn by ram- 
paging students demonstrating for 
their ‘rights.’ 

The disorders helped to elect a 
governor and gave most people 
the impression that Berkeley is a 
kind of educational battleground. 
And there still are sporadic out- 
bursts of trouble, Yet photographer 
Erich Hartmann finds a more 
peaceable oasis than an older gen- 


eration would probably believe. 
TURN PAGE 
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Proatty girls 

end music mingle 
with speeches 
and propaganda 


in the 


noonday sun 


Continued from preceding page 

At high noon, which used to be the 
moment when the lawns swarmed 
with a chaos of chanting, skull- 
cracking and banner-waving, the 
campus is speckled by a series of 
quiet vignettes. True, there is a 
“Viet Nam Commencement, ’' a pro- 
test against that unloved war, con- 
ducted with the sanction of faculty 
and administration. True, a black 
speaker rails against “honkies,”’ 
and moustached, long-haired hip- 
pies peddle organic tacos and do 
their thing on the recorder. A girl 
in headband and Buddhist garb 
sits with her rice bowl next to phil- 
osophical elders. Oddly as peace- 
able in its own way, a naval- 
aviation recruiting team smiling at 
the co-eds, and being smiled at in 
return, makes its pitch without be- 
ing molested. Long lines of tables 
are set up to persuade students to 
sign their support for all kinds of 
worthy causes. Pretty girls pose by 
a fountain and sprawl on the walk. 
The scene is not one of the card- 
board campuses of Dick Powell 
and the Varsity Show of 1937, but 
it does indicate that there's a lot 
more to Berkeley—and to U.S. col- 
leges generally—than noncampus 


America suspects. & 
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is in winter camp within 
322 miles of the _ 
North Pole. By radio relay 


from the ice pack, 
here is the story of their 
epic nine-month struggle 


from Alaska northward 


BY W. W. HERBERT 


@ lt was an experience of profound relief, signaled by no more than a 
nod—a decision from which there could be no turning back. ‘Tomorrow 
the 21st of February, 1968, four men and four teams of dogs will set out 
from Point Barrow, Alaska, on a journey of 3,500 route miles across the 
top of the world." 

As pilot Bob Murphy eased the Dakota into a turn, | took one last look 
to the north. The vast expanse of drifting ice was awesome, limitless. 
The sky was overcast and its black cloud base lay heavy on the horizon. 
No mush ice, floes or pressure fields could be seen. But to the south, weak 
rays of sunlight appeared in the clouds, glancing the ice with light. Cracks 
and open leads of water caught the sun for a moment, darting around 
like molten silver before cooling quickly through tones of blue-gray into 
jet-black scars that marked the white skin of the sea. 

At the time we were about 80 miles east-northeast of Point Barrow, the 
northernmost tip of Alaska. During the past two weeks we had flown over 
the Arctic Ocean many times, looking for a route across the fractured 
young ice that drifts along the desolate coast. [Continued on page EZ] 


COMPUTER BANDITS 


The newest big-time fix is to use electronics in swindle schemes. Here’s how it has been done 


—and how it can become more serious 


yo 


™ Time was running out for Milo Bennett. Last- 
warning bills were dunning him for purchases he 
could scarcely remember, and creditors were begin- 
ning to lean hard. To stall them, he’d just written 
a $334 check on an empty account. Yet, despite the 
disaster apparently looming down, Milo Bennett saw 
his financial picture looking up. 

The National City Bank of Minneapolis, where 
he chanced to keep his personal account, had just 
hired the company Bennett worked for to install a 
computer system which would register all checks and 
report the bad ones. By happy coincidence, Bennett 
had been assigned to the project. To the somewhat 
bored and gloryless computer programmer, this was 
the door to financial opportunity. It was also, un- 
heknownst to him, to be the opening to a kind of dis- 
tinction, for the 23-year-old Milo Bennett was to 
become the pioneer, in this Age of Technology, of 
the crime of computerized embezzlement. 

Trained during a year-long data-processing course 
to mastermind the computer, Bennett fed the ma- 
chine a set of instructions differing only slightly— 
but significantly—from its original orders. When a 
check came along that would overdraw Bennett’s 
account, the computer simply did not register his 
overdraft—it had been instructed to ignore it and at 
the same time not report any deficit for the day. 

Like most apprentice embezzlers, Bennett prob- 
ably figured at first on returning the money and cor- 
recting his account before anyone was aware of his 
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BY ALAN M. ADELSON 


ploy. But as the summer of 1966 wore on, Bennett’s 
honest finances did not improve. Instead of with- 
drawing the secret “patch” from the computer, he 
confidently wrote several more of the unbounceable 
bad checks. By September he had overdrawn his 
account by $1,357. 

Then the balloon popped. As computers some- 
times do, the bank’s machine broke down in a burst 
of blinking lights and whirring tapes. In the emer- 
gency, real people were brought in to process the 
checking accounts by hand. When Bennett’s latest 
bad check arrived, a clerk, not programmed to steal, 
bounced it and blew the whistle for an inspection 
of Bennett’s account. 

Bank officials, recognizing that the oddly confused 
account belonged to the young man who had in- 
stalled the computer operation, were worried. They 
called in the FBI. Bennett admitted the crime, paid 
back the money with the help of friends, and re- 
ceived a suspended sentence. 

But his case has become something of a landmark. 
As a result, computer experts have begun to warn 
executives that by spending millions on machinery 
to automate the financial operations of their com- 
panies, they have laid huge reservoirs of money open 
to tapping by clever electronic embezzlers. They say 
that computer programmers and operators all over 
the world are, in fact, using this mind-over-machine 
way to steal right now. And they predict that things 
will get even easier for the [Continued on page 74] 
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FEBRUARY 1969 


White on patrol in the South China Sea, 
our destroyer was on its assigned station 
alongside the flagship, a carrier. The sea 
was extremely rough, and the speed we 
were required to maintain was considered 
unsafe by our C.O. 

Accordingly, he signaled the flagship 
and requested a change of course and a 
reduction in speed. The request was 
denied. Since we were being battered by 
the sea and were having trouble staying 
on station, the C.O. repeated his signal, 
and again it was refused. 

After waiting half an hour, he ordered 
the following signal sent to the flagship: 
“Request permission to surface.” 

The squadron was instructed to alter 
course and reduce speed. 

Name withheld at writer’s request 
New York, N.Y. 


My mother strongly resents having 
strange kids running through our back- 
yard, One evening we were sitting in our 
living room watching TV. Everything was 
peaceful until my mother heard children 
dashing through the yard, whereupon she 
made for the back door and cried out, “If 
I ever catch you running through this 
backyard again I'll call the cops!” 
A faint reply came back: “Who do you 
think is after us now?” 
Patricia Colson 
Buena Park, Calif. 


I am a police officer who recently decided 
to finish college. To fit in with the other 
students, I never wear a uniform to class 
nor do I mention my occupation, but the 
word usually gets out. 

While attending a lecture, I disrupted 
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the class in a rather embarrassing man- 
ner. I started to raise my hand to ask a 
question and dropped my pen. As it hit 
the desk, I made a grab for it, but only 
sent it clattering over several other desks. 
The silence that followed was broken 
by a stage whisper the whole class could 
hear: “Boy! I'd sure hate to see you with 
a gun!” 
Name withheld at writer's request 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Atthough I’m a Protestant, | worked for 
some time as an office nurse for a Catholic 
obstetrician. One day a patient asked to 
be fitted with a birth-control device. As 
was the custom when questions of this 
nature came up, I informed her that al- 
though Dr. ——— could not help her, there 
were several other qualified doctors in 
the building who could, any of whom we 
would gladly recommend. 

Puzzled, the lady asked, “But, why can’t 
Dr. ——— take care of it?” 

“It’s a religious matter,” I replied. 
“He's Catholic, you know.” 

The woman stared at me for a few 
moments, then began to laugh. Finally 
she regained her composure enough to 
say somewhat indignantly, “Well, so am I 
....But I'm not that Catholic!” 

Name withheld at writer's request 
Eastsound, Wash. 


A Maine liquor inspector, acting upon 
a complaint, questioned an elderly grocer 
in connection with forbidden Sunday 
sales of beer. The grocer violently and 
convincingly denied the accusation, and 
the inspector left. 

Upon passing the store several days 


later the inspector found the following 
sign displayed prominently: “No More 
BeEER SOLD ON SUNDAYS.” 
Name withheld at writer’s request 
Lincoln, Maine 


A young Marine recruit who had started 
a general free-for-all at the PX snapped 
to attention when a captain appeared and 
restored quiet. 

“Private,” the captain said, “I'll leave 
it up to you to turn yourself in to the 
general's office.” 

The private dutifully marched off. In 
a few moments, however, he was back at 
the PX, and the astonished captain de- 
manded an explanation. 

“Well,” the recruit said, “I've decided 
to give myself another chance,” and he 
proceeded to order a beer. 

R. W. Pearl 
Orlando, Fla. 


The attendant at a Wilshire district park- 
ing lot in Los Angeles is getting a lot of 
sly glances from women patrons. The back 
of the parking ticket instructs them to 
“surrender to the attendant on leaving.” 
M. Beuchat 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ea Ee ee 
$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anecdote 
(preferably from your own experience). Contribu- 
tions, which must be typewritten, cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; and if your submission is 
not accepted within six weeks, consider it re- 
jected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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Hobby hauler? Sure. Chevy is 
great for rock hounding. Or for 
hauling most anything you collect. 

The point is: A Chevy pickup 
is one versatile vehicle. More 
practical than a second car. Game 
for anything you are. 

Whatever you do, you'll do it 
in-style. Smart looking style. And 
functionally smart. Up front, the 


Work Prick 


sleek aluminum grille resists rust. 
In back, Longhorn models have a 
big 8¥2-foot box. Ideal for large 
campers. Or cargoes. 

No matter what you haul, Chevy 
will take it easy. On cargo. And 
you. Deep-coil independent front 
suspension cushions the bumps. 
Plush foam seats cushion you. 

Underneath it all, a Chevy is 


Second c: car 


ur first SE is that Chevy i isa good- looking pickup. 


tough. Double-tough in cab and 
body construction. Under the 
hood, there's power aplenty. Five 
engines to select from. Six or V8. 
Want more? Like: power steer- 
ing or bucket seats? Name it. 
Your Chevrolet dealer can get it 
for you. See him for just what you 
want. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 


Hobby hauler 


Chevrolet is more truck 
..day in, day out, day off! 


ALMOST TO THE POLE 
[Continued from page 49] 


We were trying to get off the land and 
onto the frozen sea—to be on our way 
from Point Barrow, to the North Pole 
—but each time we had returned de- 
jected. The belt of sea ice was far more 
open and active than anyone had antici- 
pated. Our expedition seemed to be 
stalled before it had even begun. 

In ski-equipped Cessna 180’s we had 
flown over wave after wave of pressure 
ridges, to soar like roaring gulls when 
narrow leads opened alarmingly into 
smoking sea and open water. We had 
circled high above sea ice impossible to 
traverse—ice drifting at two knots or bet- 
ter and working itself into banks and 
lines of friction. It had been a deeply 
impressive and sobering sight. 


The more often we flew, the more 
hopeless appeared our prospect of find- 
ing a way, There seemed to be no alter- 
native to waiting at Barrow for the right 
winds and currents to jam the young ice 
into an 80-mile gap between the coast of 
Alaska and the polar pack. 

Once we did reach the polar pack, our 
plan was for our party of four men, four 
sledges and 40 dogs to travel on a bear- 
ing just a few degrees west of true north, 
in order to benefit from the ice drift. 
Unlike Nansen and his ship Fram, which 
he had allowed to freeze in and move 
with the pack from 1893 to 1896, our 
expedition was to break its static periods 
with periods of mobility. Because the ice 
then would become slushy, the summer 
of 1968 had been intended as a static time; 
another will be this winter, which has 
just begun forets [in mid-October]. 

During the five months of winter dark- 
ness, we calculate that our camp on ice 
will drift across the North Pole. The final 
stage of our journey, beginning in mid- 
March, will be a four-month dash from 
winter quarters to a landfall on the north 
shore of the Norwegian Arctic island of 
Spitsbergen. 

After four years of preparation, our 
16-months’ journey will either vindicate 
or disprove Vilhjalmur  Stefansson's 
theory that food to sustain both men 
and dogs can be secured anywhere on 
the Arctic Ocean. We will also have 
perfected a technique of survival in one 
of the most hostile environments on 
earth. We'll bring back observations and 
data covering a wide range of scientific 
studies. In addition, we are transmitting 
daily weather data. This is a contribution 
of great value to forecasters, for during 
the winter of 1968-69, there are only one 

JS. and two Soviet weather stations on 
the Arctic Ocean. 


We will have made the first surface 
traverse across the Arctic Ocean—an area 
of nearly 514 million square miles—and 
‘o completed what is perhaps the last and 
most challenging journey left to be made 
on this planet. 

Our departure date from Point Bar- 
row was first set for February 1, 1968. 
Although around this date there are 
barely six hours of daylight at that 
latitude, we had hoped, by starting early. 
to get to a position some 60 miles to the 
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east and on the Alaska coast, then to 
make a dash for the polar pack the mo- 
ment the coastal ice ceased working. This 
moment we hoped would come about 48 
hours after a storm, leaving us two or 
three days at the most to reach the rela- 
tive safety of those thicker floes 80 miles 
north. We were prepared for forced 
marches in darkness across thin ice and 
pressure fields. We were tense and eager 
to get this extremely dangerous phase of 
the journey behind us, and totally un- 
prepared psychologically for delays and 
critical comments from the unknowing 
because we had not started. 

We waited for three weeks. We listened 
to the Eskimos and sought the forecasts 
of weather experts. We watched the sun 
rise higher each day and saw bets chang- 
ing hands between cooks and laundry- 
men on our prospects of survival. We 
became a buzzing topic of conversation, 
most of it optimistic. but we were also 
the objects of rather sinister pressures. 
The press was puzzled by our delayed 
departure and turning suspicious and 
persistent with questions. Although no 
newspapers openly cast doubts on our 
expedition, it was evident by the number 
of calls coming to us from London and 
New York that they had caught the scent 
of potential disaster, physical or organiza- 
tional. 

Even before the wait began we had 
aroused skepticism. We intended to use 
techniques of sledge travel that were re- 
garded as obsolete by all but a few polar 
experts, yet we felt our experience proved 
them to be sound. We proposed to use 
low-powered radios against the advice 
of eloquent, experts, and, offending the 
principles of amateur adventurers, we 
meant to use aircraft support to scout 
ice, make supply drops and maintain 
some of our communications. 


Oir strongest allies during this waiting 
period were Dr. Max Brewer and his staff 
of the U.S. Naval Arctic Research Labo- 
ratory, operated for the Navy by the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, at Barrow. The labora- 
tory supports Arctic research and serves as 
a base facility for field research programs. 
While we were with it at Barrow, we en- 
joyed comforts unheard of by most polar 
explorers. 

By the time our expedition was in the 
final four months of preparation. our 
radio relay operator had set up his sta- 
tion, and Washington had authorized a 
few short-range reconnaissance flights 
out over the ice north of Barrow. 
Unremittingly they were disappointing— 
until the last. It was then that we decided 
to start. There appeared to be a route 
that, although hazardous, would give us 
a fighting chance. 

After four years of preparation and 
planning, and the weeks of waiting at 
Barrow, we were about to go. By mid- 
night on the eve of our departure. the 
pace of last-minute preparation had 
slackened and our irreverent banter had 
stopped. It was like the eve of a battle— 
still and cold. No one slept: the atmos- 
phere was heavy with private thoughts. 

Dr. Fritz Koerner had talked to his 
wife in England on the telephone earlier 
in the evening. Ken Hedges and Allan 
Gill were pottering with their gear. I 
went to the radio shack to speak to Sir 


Vivian Fuchs in London. I believe he 
noticed the excitement in my voice—he, 
perhaps better than anyone, knew what 
our feelings were during those last quiet 
hours before dawn. 

I had often been through this travail 
in my polar career, but this time it was 
different. Alone in our storage ware- 
house, loading the sledges, I found myself 
obsessed with the struggles and hard 
times of the last few years—the crises and 
moments of utter depression when it 
seemed as though the dream would never 
become a reality. The expedition for me 
was already half over: for Fritz, Allan 
and Ken it was about to begin, 


| unlatched the huge doors of the ware- 
house and spread them wide—the night 
was almost over, still calm, still clear. I 
pushed at the first sledge, and it moved 
over the floor on rollers, bit the snow and 
slid into the open. 

When, after a leisurely breakfast, we 
started out with our dogs pulling the 
four loaded sledges, we had attracted 
about 200 spectators. A mist of brilliant 
vapor hung like a low ceiling, and the 
gathering stood at a respectful distance, 
rather as though a funeral cortege of four 
identical coffins were passing. A few peo- 
ple ventured forth to shake our hands 
and a few photographs were taken. But 
when we moved away, the onlookers were 
silent. Several, almost too late, waved 
farewell as we glanced back. Like pup- 
pets their arms rose, then fell as though 
the strings had been cut. I turned away 
and looked east at the blurred horizon, 
pulling the hood of my wolfskin parka 
down close above my eyes. 

By sundown we had traveled only five 
miles and were still within sight of Point 
Barrow’s lights—but we were on sea ice 
and well satisfied. 

From what we had seen on the recon- 
naissance flight, our hope of crossing the 
fractured zone north of Barrow lay in a 
detour to a point 60 miles east. In that 
vicinity the belt of mush ice which 
marked the northern edge of the landfast 
field was at its narrowest, about half a 
mile wide. Elsewhere the line of shearing 
was less distinct, for the whole area had 
been cracked and pressed together many 
times. There was no certainty that the 
line we had chosen would hold together— 
and it lay east, not west as we needed to 
head—but it was quiet and the air tem- 
perature was —40 degrees F. The omens 
were good. We set off in high spirits to 
put the first 60 miles behind us before 
midday on February 25. 

At noon that day we climbed the high- 
est pinnacle near us for a view of the ice 
to the north. An utterly distressing pros- 
pect appeared before us: as far as the 
eye could see there was chaos. 


For the rest of the 25th and all of the 
26th we hacked a passage northward, 
hauling the sledges over ice rubble, over 
rafted slabs and massive pressure walls. 
The first night we camped on thin ice. 
The second, our two tents were pitched 
100 yards from a ridge that formed the 
south wall of a channel choked with pres- 
sure-ice debris and great ice blocks. 
Several times during the next two days 
we were forced to retrace our steps and 
[Continued on page 60] 
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The land south of the border 
has warm sun and golden sands, 
primitive back country and 
sophisticated resorts. 

Fly down with us to 
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Kaftans, above, left to right: blue-striped cotton from Alexander Shields, 
$50; wool and cotton from Kyriakos of Hydra and San Francisco, $65; 
cotton and rayon. from Kyriakos, $45; red and black with hood, also 
from Kyriakos, $95. 


At side, all standing, left to right, brown crepe shirt by Valentino, $35, 
Puerto Vallarta slacks by Catalina Martin, $17; blue crepe shirt by 
Valentino, $25, Van Huesen cotton pants, $12; Valentino white crepe 
shirt, $35, pants by Contact Slacks, $8, belt by Valentino, $20; brown 
voile shirt by Clothes Horse, $13.50, Jantzen linen slacks, $12. Seated: 
cotton shirt by Clothes Horse, $15, Palm Beach slacks, $18, red patent- 
leather belt by Valentino, $25. Women's shirts by Clothes Horse. 


Colorful kaftans 
and wild print pants 


are olé in the sun 


@ Pants that scream, topped with a new look in shirts, are very 
much at home in this tropic paradise. A great belt helps. 
Kaftans, taken from the Arabs, serve many purposes. They pro- 
tect you from the tropical sun and the cool evening breeze. 


Plus—they look sensational. TURN PAGE 
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ILL at the Hotel Posada Vallarta, Puerto Vallarta, Mexico. 
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Above, left: blue-checked knit Fortrel jacket by Clubman, $60, ascot shirt 
of imported cotton voile by After Six, $20, Clubman slacks, $20. Right: 
double-breasted polyester-and-wool blazer by Hardy Amies, $95, spread 
collar shirt by Tyson, $16, Hardy Amies wool windowpane slacks, $35. 


At side, left to right: Dacron and linen double-breasted suit by Palm 
Beach, $77.50, Excello cotton shirt, $11.50, striped silk tie by Polo, $12.50; 
double-breasted suit of polyester and wool by Linett, $100, Excello shirt, 
$14, Polo tie, $10; Lanham silk suit, $175; Excello shirt, $11.50, Polo tie, $10. 


Cool sophisticated clothes 
suit a hot 


Mexican vacation 


Off-white and tan in shaped suits are the in thing for south of 
the border—or for any resort that isn’t strictly barefoot. Color- 
ful shirts complete the picture. Six-button, double-breasted 
blazers are brighter, breezier and less formal. They're fine for 


almost any situation. 
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[Continued from page 54] 

try new directions, but we made progress. 
Except for the loss of a dog, we were 
fairly well pleased by the time we made 
camp on the 29th. Even the rumbling 
and creaking of a huge pressure ridge 
300 yards south, across which we had 
hacked our way a few hours before, 
caused no more than casual, cheerful 
comment as we went about setting up 
camp. 


The sun set. The air was dead calm 
and the sky had hardly a cloud. Had I 
not been outside the tent at the time, 
not one of us would have known that the 
{loe we were camped on had split. It was 
as though a thick, unseen blade had sliced 
through the ice in a movement quicker 
than the eye could catch. 

Before I fully realized what had hap- 
pened, the tent was absolutely cold and 
black seams of water were approaching 
us rapidly. We hurriedly broke camp, 
but in the fading light we saw the strip 
on which we were standing crack off, 
reducing the ice pan on which we could 
maneuver dogs and sledges to only 60 by 
80 feet. There was no escape route east, 
west or south. Our only chance was to 
tackle the pressure field to our north. 


CAWAare 


We had to persuade the dogs with the 
whip to cross an open lead of water— 
those that hesitated were pushed in and 
made to swim a few bitter-cold strokes. 
The sledges all dipped in momentarily as 
the dogs dragged them across, but none 
of the equipment got wet. Finally we re- 
pitched our tents 100 yards from our 
original site, in utter blackness, 

We kept watches for the rest of that 
night, and as dawn finally came, I ven- 
tured away from camp. Less than 200 
yards north was a sea of open water, and 
to the west about 50 yards away was a 
small lead linking up that stretch of water 
with one to the south. 


We had no choice; we broke camp and 
sledged due east, still moving away from 
our intended westerly course. By late 
afternoon we reached a flat stretch of 
ice which had that morning projected 
into the open seawater. As the day 
passed, the far shore had closed in, but 
currents were moving in opposing direc- 
tions around the stretch and a spectacular 
ridge of pressure was building up. Enor- 
mous slabs of ice were creeping in sud- 
den moves up the sides of a 20-foot wall. 
Groans and agonized screeches sounded 
from deep within it. Great blocks weigh- 
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ing several tons each tumbled down with 
roaring thuds as the ridge edged forward. 
But the rate of movement and its direc- 
uon appeared to be fairly constant, so we 
chose an area 200 yards off at right angles 
to the line of advance and again set up 
camp. 

After our evening meal, we relaxed in 
the warm fug of our tent, soothed by the 
enveloping roar of the primus stove. It 
was Fritz who, with a shout of alarm. 
rushed out to see the pressure ridge 
only 30 yards away and bearing down 
on us. 

The tent suddenly became a tomb and 
its small entrance our only chance of 
escape. We grabbed clothes, stuffed gear 
into bags, threw them outside and 
plunged out ourselves. The sinister ad- 

vancing pressure wall was bathed in an 

auroral glow as black seawater boiled 
at its base. We could feel the ice under- 
foot shake as bigger and bigger blocks 
slid forward onto our floe. The noise 
grew louder and we could smell the sea. 
Desperately we hurled our gear onto 
sledges and lashed the dogs in place. 
Yelling and cursing, we struggled off into 
the hummocks of rough ice to the south. 
For six dark hours we labored in frantic 
effort, not only to get away from but to 
get out of earshot of the pressure ice. 
Finally, cold and exhausted, we reached 
a dead calm and pitched our tents. 


On and on we struggled for weeks, un- 
til by the end of March we seemed at 
last to have got clear of the dangerous 
coastal pack. We had come to regard as 
normal the things that alarmed us three 
weeks earlicr. Our sledges had taken a 
tremendous beating without so much as 
a hairline crack in their solid oak sides. 
Our dogs were getting into their stride— 
although we had lost two more, there ap- 
peared to be more power in the team. 
And we were beginning to do better than 
our daily target of 10 nautical miles a 
day. 

By the time we received a 30-day re- 
supply from the R.C.A.F. on May 10, 
we had sledged about 900 route miles. 
We had seen how the ice behaved in the 
spring and had been on young ice floes 
when they split. We had sledged across 
vast areas of ice barely thick enough to 
support the weight of a sledge. We had 
struggled from winter into early summer 
across mountain ranges, lakes and islands, 
rolling hills and dazzling plains—an_ ice- 
scape at times chaotic and yet sometimes 
so tranquil. so deceptively still, it was 
hard to believe the mountains were 
frozen water no more than 30 feet high 
and the sea beneath us 10,000 feet deep. 
My three companions, limping along be- 
hind our sledges, looked weatherworn 
and tired. 


We reached 80 degrees north latitude 
(about 700 miles from the pole), hope- 
ful that we would never again encounter 
traveling conditions as terrible as those 
that we had endured in the previous 
16 days. But at 80 degrees we met an 
impasse which deflected our course north- 
east into the influence of unfavorable 
currents. 

Again we had to turn off course, 80 
miles to the east, as we struggled to 
maintain a northwest heading in a maze 
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of shattered snow, We met cracks and 
leads every few hundred yards—the whole 
Vast area was in motion, slowly swirling 
and eddying, stirred by a confusion of 
currents, countercurrents and winds. Our 
tracks twisted and turned like an ago- 
nized snail as we managed to get across 
only six degrees of longitude. We had 
to fight every mile and to travel at night 
in order to avoid daytime temperatures, 
which occasionally went above freezing. 
Even so, we floundered often in deep 
snow. 


On midsummer's day I wrote: “This 
day a year from now we hope to reach 
Spitsbergen, having successfully made the 
first surface crossing of the Arctic Ocean; 
but we are a long way behind schedule. 
The conditions we met and our rate of 
progress have at times been very frustrat- 
ing. At noon today we had advanced only 
half a mile from our position of two days 
ago. I doubt if we will get much farther 
this season for the old floes now are badly 
split. We are traveling on borrowed 
time.” 

Our last seyen days before setting up 
our brief summer camp on July 4 (in- 
stead of June 14, as planned) at latitude 
81 degrees N (instead of 84 degrees) were 
physically the hardest of the whole jour- 
ney. We drove the dogs into wet snow 
and melt-water pools beyond their depths 
and had to drag them out one by one. 
We put two teams together and drove 
them through on extended traces with 
all four of us pushing, stumbling and 
shouting ourselves hoarse, to return 
again for the next sledge. The ice floes 
were a shimmering mass of pools and 
leads. In places there were cracks every 15 
yards. Each day the pools were deeper 
and the dogs more reluctant. Further- 
more, we were fighting a losing struggle 
with the ice drift in trying to travel north- 
west searching for a safer area in which to 
sit out the summer melt. We had come 
a long way but, sadly, we were still in 
the influence of a current circulating to 
our east, 

What have we learned? So far, we have 
sledged farther from land over the polar 
pack ice than any other travelers—1,180 
route miles. We have measured floe thick- 
nesses and snow densities almost every 
day. We have kept logs of wildlife and 
logs of type and age of the ice we crossed. 
We have recorded weather data for daily 
transmission to the fifth member of our 
expedition, Squadron Leader Freddy 
Church, our radio relay operator at Bar- 
row, who in turn has passed the data on 
to the U.S. Weather Bureau and the 
British Meteorological Office. 


During the summer we measured and 
recorded radiation onto and off the ice, 
the wind and temperature of air currents 
15 feet above sea-ice surface, the tempera- 
ture and the salinity of the sea and the 
temperature of the ice. As a result, much 
more is known about the decay of sea 
ice in the summer. This data, related to 
the growth of ice in autumn and winter 
and the equilibrium thickness—or upset- 
{ing point—of the floes, will give a clearer 
picture of ice production in the Arctic 
Ocean and its export south. 

As often as possible we made precise 
fixes of our position, and found we were 
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“I hate to bother you with this, Leonard, but some young man has knocked up 
our Kathryn.” 


drifting much farther during the summer 
than we had expected. 

After a rest period during the remain- 
der of the short Arctic summer, we 
sledged on again to get as far as possible 
before the Arctic night came down and 
we had to set up our semipermanent win- 
ter camp. 


The supply drop made by the R.C.A.F. 
for our winter camp carried a number of 
comforts, including huts to replace our 
tents and additional scientific equipment. 
Doctor Koerner's program for this long 
dark winter has been increased. He is 
studying changes of snow structure on a 
growing ice pack, and he is also to take 
air samples from a site some distance 
upwind of our camp (which will be near 
the North Pole, hundreds of miles from 
the nearest land). These samples will be 
studied for terrestrial contamination and 
for traces of cosmic dust. Aswe drift along 
the current toward the Pole, Allan Gill 
is conducting a geophysical profile, meas- 
uring the gravity and magnetic intensity 
of the ocean bed. Accurate position fixes 
are still computed daily. We are carrying 
out experiments in survival shelters, and 
Ken Hedges is working on a clothing re- 
search program. 

Nine separate questionnaires are being 
used to detect any sign of character in- 
stability or deterioration of morale. But 
among four men motivated by a strong 
spirit of adventure, a love of the environ- 
ment and a dedicated interest in the ob- 
servations we are making, we expect to 
reach Spitsbergen sane and satisfied with 


our contribution to geographical knowl- 
edge. 

What are our chances of reaching Spits- 
bergen? Assuming the transpolar drift 
transports us northward during the five 
months of winter darkness at just over 
oné nautical mile a day, our winter quar- 
ters by early March, 1969, will be at ap- 
proximately 88 degrees 30 minutes N, 
175 degrees W. This is the position at 
which our original plan intended the 
expedition to have started our winter 
drift. Even so, from there we shall have 
to travel no more than we were able to 
average with light loads during the first 
73 days of our journey. We'll have the 
benefit of a stronger and more consis- 
tently favorable drift, and the experience 
to push even harder. 


le we should have a very slow winter 
drift, I believe we can suill reach Spits- 
bergen before the summer of 1969 is too 
far advanced. If we are late, however, it 
is likely that our final approach will be 
across pack ice to a rendezvous west of 
Spitsbergen with H.M.S. Endurance, on 
standby for this possibility. Whichever 
Way it works out, we must first get 
through the long winter and the arduous 
and hazardous final stage to our journey, 
No doubt this is just as well. Too much 
good fortune would lessen the sense of 
achievement. —W. W. Herbert 


By radio from British Trans-Arctic Expe- 
dition Camp at 85° 22" N—164° 12” IV, 
approximately 1,000 miles away from ice 
island T-3. 
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COMMUNES: 
TOGETHERNESS, SIXTIES STYLE 


[Continued from page 30] 


‘The boys are toughened by farm work 
and clean living. They use no drugs, no 
alcohol, and avoid eating meat as much 
us possible. They wear the sandals, vest 
jackets and beads of the hippy costume. 
‘Their hair is long, and some mark their 
faces with colored designs. The girls are 
neat and look like typical American teen- 
agers, but they are soft-spoken, even shy. 


Tine commune is built on religious 
principles, somewhat in the tradition of 
the early Christian communities, The 
members work for whoever needs help, 


but they accept no pay nor do they beg. 


“The Lord proyides,” says 18-year-old 
Mike Metelica, the community's leader, 
“If people want to give us things, we ac 
cept them.” People do give them things, 
in astonishing amounts. At this writing, 
they are building a permanent house for 
themselves, every scrap of it from dona- 
tions. 

Metelica was raised hardly a stone's 
throw from where the commune is now. 
He is an athletic, thin-faced young man 
with a crop of blond hair hanging to his 
shoulders. He says, “All the time I was 
a kid I'd ask questions and I never got 
answers that satisfied me. People always 
lied their way out of everything. [t was 
the hypocrisy that bothered me. I got 
this feeling, like a hoodlum type—no- 
body better get in my way. Anybody that 
gave me grief I got back at them. Finally 
when I was 15 I packed a bag and went, 
I didn't tell my parents. [ went with a 
friend down to Fort Lauderdale, and 
then out to California, 

“In L.A., I met this Hindu, He just 
walked up to mé on the street and said, 
‘Come with me.’ 1 went with him to his 
home. By the end of two weeks I'd 
turned my whole direction around. He 
made me feel that | wasn’t really hostile, 
that my inside self was peaceful and gen- 
tle. In the end I found out that all the 
things I had thought were real about me 
weren't real at all.” 

For the next year or so Metelica was 
at loose ends, traveling between his 
home and the hippy centers around the 
East. Finally things began to fall into 
place. “After I'd thoroughly proven my- 
self to God, He gave me the second 
step.” 

The second step was to build a house 
in a huge tree at the top of a ridge over- 
looking miles of the countryside around 
Leyden. “People need something physical 
to center around, The tree house was an 
eccentric idea and it spread. Almost as 
soon as I started it people began to show 
up to help. It was finished in four days.” 


Metelica moved into the tree house 
and began collecting interested young- 
sters around him, whom he views as his 
disciples. Most of them are adolescents 
from the Leyden area very much like 
Metelica—dropouts who had been in and 
out of the hippy scene. 

More articulate than most of them is 
Brian, who is a local boy. “I dropped 
out when I was 16 and started to search 
for a way of life I could wholly accept. 
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1 hipped for awhile in Haight-Ashbury. 
but T couldn’) find anything solid out 
there. I went to Boston and worked in 
a ghetto area for a while. But that didn’t 
work either, So I took to shooting speed. 
[Speed is the hippy word for Methedrine, 
a drug which, according to one former 
user, “makes your mind like a Swiss 
cheese.”"| For one three-month period I 
shot speed eyery two hours. Besides all 
that, I sniffed 1500 tubes of glue. 1 
smoked a lot of pot and sometimes I 
dropped acid [took LSD]. | decided to 
shoot speed until I died. | was completely 
breaking up. Ud burst into tears every 
15 minutes. Physical pain would have 
been far easier to take than what T was 
experiencing. L got hepatitis and lost ill 
my energy, my physical health. But | 
didn’t die.” 

Finally Smith began looking for a way 
back up. He pulled out of the drug habit. 
went home to Leyden and slowly got his 
health back. Then he heard about the 
group at the tree house. “Suddenly I 
knew it was what | had been looking for 
all along. I found a purpose and a direc 
tion. | think through all of it God was 
working through me; I think He kept me 
alive.” 

Brian had been helped out of his 
agony in Boston by a girl he met there 
called Heidi, from Rhode Island. Heidi is 
a pretty 19-year-old who wears her blonde 
hair long. She had gone to Boston orig- 
inally to have an illegitimate baby. Like 

3rian, she had been experimenting with 

drugs, with sex and with the hippy scene. 
None of it satisfied her. She went to 
Canada for awhile, and then on the way 
back she stopped in at the commune. 
“Something just brought me here.” she 
says. “I was only going to visit, but 1 
stayed, My parents are now divorced. My 
father doesn’t know I'm here, but my 
mother comes to see me and she likes the 
group.” 


ls members arriving one at a time in 
this haphazard fashion, the commune 
grew in four months from a single per- 
son with an idea to the present 12. ‘They 
talk frankly with one another about their 
gripes and hang-ups, and this has helped 
them better their relationships with 
other people, especially their parents. 
Some of the parents have taken an active 
interest in the commune, even visiting it 
regularly. 

But if the parents have come around. 
not all the rest of the Leyden community 
has. Local people are divided for and 
against. The anti’s are more numerous. 

The worst opposition has come from 
the local drinking crowd. One night 
when the group had gone off to Maine 
to visit a similar organization. some of 
the drunks went to the ridgetop with 
cans of gasoline and burned down the 
tree house. The members of the com- 
mune returned to find only the black- 
ened stub of the huge tree. “We know 
who did it,” Metelica says. “We're not 
going to do anything about it. The tree 
house wasn't a key to anything.” 

The sense that they are involved in 
a significant enterprise is important in 
holding the commune together, for few 
American teen-agers would put up with 
the privations its members endure, Up 
at 6 or 7 in the morning, they move 


off singly or in groups to farms and 
houses needing their donated work. 
Evenings there are meditation sessions, 
during which all speak freely. When the 
boys can. they visit the girls in the 
Northfield louse. where they listen to 
records or talk. On Sundays they go to 
church, 

Their sex lives are unusual, with a 
streak of puritanism running through 
the group. Having abandoned alcohol 
and drugs, they are now working toward 
giving up cigarettes and sex, Their atti- 
tude toward sex seems to be that there’s 
nothing wrong with it. but it isn't really 
necessary. Metelica, however, says, “Tye 
gota hang-up about sex.” He is currently 
sleeping with one of the girls—whom he 
says he plans to marry. 


Wise religious mysticism which under- 
lies the Leyden group is not infrequently 
found in communes. Lou Gottlieb, who 
is a member of the folk-singing group 
known as The Limeliters and is also 
the central figure of a California com- 
mune called Morning Star Ranch, has 
registered title 10 the land it occupies in 
the name of God. Few communes, how- 
ever, are as devotedly religious as the one 
at Leyden. More often, they dedicate 
themselves to difluse principles of love, 
trust and openness. A good example was 
a commune located in Harmonsburg. 
Pennsylvania, until its recent expulsion 
by authorities. I had moved east from 
California only last spring, and was 
known oflicially as the Anthropodeic 
(Man-God) Chureh, although its mem- 
bers referred to it as the Land of Oz. 

The currently rootless communes 
spokesman is George Hurd, a 30-year-old 
ex-computcr specialist. Hurd wears sai- 
dals and beads, in addition to a huge 
black beard and long black hair which 
make his face appear to be reposing in a 
large nest. He was born in Southington, 
Connecticut, son of a machinist father 
and third of seven children. After high 
school he went off to study for the priest- 
hood at Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Two years later he changed his 
mind and eventually landed in Califor- 
nia, where he worked as a data processor. 
“T was aiming for the top.” he says. “I 
was going to be president of the com- 
pany.” 

In his spare ume, however, he began 
studying philosophy at San Francisco 
State College and became involved with 
social activists of various kinds. In the 
end, he threw his formal ambitions out 
the window and joined a commune. “In 
1966 IL was spending S800 a month to 
live. I went out a lot, I had an expensive 
pad. Right now I’m spending $5 a month, 
total.” 


The commune had been founded by a 
dozen or so apartment dwellers of Ben 
Lomond, a town in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, south of San Francisco, In 
the spring of 1967, the group rented an 
abandoned resort, named it Holiday and 
moved in. 

According to George Hurd. “It was a 
beautiful setting. The central lodge build- 
ing was surrounded by a group of cabins. 
A river ran past the 614-acre grounds, and 
there was a grove of redwood trees nearby 

[Continued on page 71] 
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new for foe is the: “Tunnel Drive” intro- 


Penn Yan. ‘The ‘manufacturer. has” taken a 


a deep-V and recessed the propeller — 
ina jong. eee Ne at the stern. The propeller - 


“pulls the water ahead into the five-foot tunnel and expels 
it astern in a jetlike ac ion. Penn Yan says the system 
provides more thrust 1 
tions and also allows shallow-water operation. A -spe- 


cially designed rudder provides positive steering control. 


The system is available. ‘on the 20- -foot Explorer, $5, 798; 


22-foot Barracuda, $6, 673; and 23-foot Avenger, $6,963. : 


Al new fireball, the Formula 322 by Thunderbird, about 


$28, 000, will be presented this year with twin 325- -hp. 


Mercer sers. In an experimental model, the builder has 


combined gas-turbine power and water-jet propulsion. 
The effect is that of the usual water-jet drive, drawing 
water through an intake i in the deep-V hull and discharg- 


ing it astern under high pressure, This. high- p. rform- 


ance test model is in the Headlines, but. won't be in the 


_ marketplace for 1969. 


Probably the largest choice of poate: isi in the conven- : 


tiona open- runabout classification, Chrysler has the 
sc foot ee a uae eal hull with Foam- Pac construc- 


aft; with hp. 
osts "$6,940: with Vv: “drive, 
eh fiber-glass Reveler is 


tt ae -hp. been outboard power. - 
Bos ston Whaler (Fisher-Pierce) introduces the M 


Serco es Ses eau Katama has. Se =, 


“poats. “Kenner, for example, 
ss Ski Barges from. 14 fies to 


18 feet 11 


inches. Tarpo ted for 
outs ae $845. Mirro Cra has an 1B-foot aluminum : 
+s 11 so 


eae 795 in Serine both | in Contie trim, 


able as inboard- -outboards. Thompson of Seana , 
Wisconsin, known for. lapstrake wood hulls, , reproduces’ 


in fiber glass the traditional design. of an 18- footer with 


a cathedral hull for $1,950. Another introduction in this 
type of design is the offshore 18, an aluminum V-hull 


conventional inboard installa- 


“model by Starcraft, $1,495 for outboard- -motor drive, 
Glastron has a different interpretation of the open- 


Sa tig ABS Suey, ope eet 4inches ul) with 


fea  Life/Guard 
pretnictn di ‘in 169 models ‘This sandwi -type fiber- 
glass” build forms hull, sides and. deck of a virtually 
uncapsizeable design. Glasspar’ s 18-foot tri- -hull Cutlas 
costs $1,895 for outboard (without motor), 4, 395 for 
standard 120-hp.. stern drive. 

Despite its reputation for wood boats, jeentiry is 
making many 1969 models of fiber glass. ‘The Resorter, 
FGL 19, redesigned with glass. hull and deck, is $7, 335 
with 300-hp. Interceptor stern drive. Evinrude has modi- 
fied its. 19-foot Rogue to make it a sport fisherman. 
With 120-hp. inboard-outboard drive, it’s $4,495. 

There i isa wide range of fiber-glass Cruisers, such as 
MFG’s" Express” 197, with the 1 '8-foot deep-V hull intro- 
duced last year, and a cabin with two berths and a 


dinette. It costs $4,995 with 120-hp. stern drive.  Steury 


features. a 23-foot tri-hull cruiser with forward cockpit. 


- The Flagship T523 ‘has an eight-foot beam, sleeps four. 


It’s $7, 730° with a 120-hp. MerCruiser. Winner's 18-foot 
Baronet Mark IV cruiser, designed for outboard | power, 
is a “quadralift,” deep-V hu ith enough flotation to 
support the boat and its passengers. Price is is $2, 765. 


The. 24-foot Aegean, just introduced by Stamas, is a 


‘seagoing runabout convertible | to. a cruiser by using 


sp ce for bunks and a head forward and installing a 
are bie ae ea eee 


8 for $1285, ee 


= n Meter ee 


te Today's aeeees ie the Spb Sctabint) and 
= comfort: of most | modern cruisers. Latest model at Nauta- 
Line is a fiber-glass 34-footer, only, a foot longer than ; 
“its predecessor but redesigned. Power. is one 225- -hp. 

- V-8 stern drive. ganners Blesees six and 


twin eee V-8 engines, V-drive. ‘Price: $25, 790. 

Newest hovercraft entry: in| the pleasure-boat field is 
Cushionflight Corporation’s 240, which rides over water 
Or ground on its own bubble of air. . Made of fiber glass, 
it can. accommodate two adults and makes 35 mph. with 
a Volkswagen engine: $3,495. 

(Prices, FOB factory, are for standard boats ‘without 
engines. unless otherwise specified.) 


“new. 76 hp; 48820) A 4-hp: ($230) mode! fakes the. 
place. oF the 3.9-hp. motor at the bottom-of the 26-— 
model line: Mercury. still: makes the largest horsepower _ 


outboard ‘engine, a 125-hp, giant ($1,535). 


The MerCruiser (stern drive) side of the Mercury op- 


~-eyation has. come out with a four-in-line, 140- “Ap. power 
% plant ($2,283). Unlike most stern-drive units; which are 


iit on automotive cylinder blocks, this model was 


signed from scratch for marine use. 
ements in Corrosion resistance have been made 


~ th ughout the Mercury tine by the use of a new alloy, 


, “XK, * improved painting systems and:nylon and: plastic 


Ante components, in water-exposed areas of the engine. 


“At Fisher-Pierce, the: outboard is much the same-fa- 


2 alr four-cylinder; four-cyclé Homelite. But for 1969. 
_ the name has been: ‘changed to Bearcat. McCulloch has 


stopped production on its 45-hp.-and 75-hp. engines, 


and tor 68° will feature three Jow-horsepower models: 


=A, 7.5 and°9, ranging in price from $145 to $415. 


~ Evinrade! has gone up from 100 bes to 145 he- in its. 


Starflite 115-8 ($1,465), without incréasing the size of: 


the engine, This model has 2 new fuel-injection system 


and a one-piece, die-cast gear case to. reduce drag. on 


the lowerunit. Next is the Starflite 85 ($7 315}, which 
Aas been redesigned as a-scaled-down version of the. 
445-S. The ‘Sportster ($518) comes fresh. to the 25-hp. 


_ category. The 3-hp. Lightwin-and: Yachtwin twins: have — 
‘been replaced this year with a motor that rates 4-hp. = 
Vibtaes:—- 

‘tion and delivers 25 percent more » thrast at the prop 
“than the 3-hp, motors> 


($202.50). thas a rubber mount sysiem to. reduc 


4n-the inboard-outboard. classification, Interceptor is = 


“offering the Volvo 250 stern-drive unit: with ‘Interceptor was 
“165 hp. ($2,345), 190 hip. ($2,490) and 210 hp. ($2, 572) 


engines. Graymatine’is back in business, and for: 1969- 


has a 150-hp.-stern drive, Model 232° ($2,296). Latest 
at Muncie Gear Works, makers of engine and stern-drive — 

“eombinations, is the 700 Fiexidrive ($900: without en~ ee 
gine), 2 beefed up stern-drive unit, designed for. oF rath 


to 250. Bie 
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The Extras Make It Fun 


The marine marketplace abounds with new acces- 
aories and electronic qear which become more sophis- 
ticated cach year, For example, Ray Jefferson Company 
in bringing out an extremely Compact radio telephone, 
model 4100, which has six erystal-controlled channels. 
It's rated at 100 watts and costs $329,95—claimed to be 
the lowest price on the market for a set with this power, 

SunAir Electronics has a new single side-band trans- 
ceiver, GSB 400, with 10 channels, 125-watt output. 
FOC approved, it has a voice range of about 5,000 miles, 
costs under $1,500, A new FM:AM portable radio re- 
ceiver is introduced by Yachtmaster, It operates on six 
flashliaht batteries, has.an AC adapter and wing-out 
stereo speakers, The Japanese-made set comes with 
earphones, Cost $79.50. 

An interesting item at Apelco is the Fisherman Kit, 
which makes it possible to convert a depth-sounder to 
a portable fish-tinder for Use on chartered boats, The 
carrying case is watertight, noncorrosive and has place 
for two six-volt batteries; $98, 

For a big-boat convenience, small-boat owners can 
install their own automatic pilots, according to Calmec, 
makers of the new Mark |, This completely transistorized 
unit is controlled by a 360° dial on which the desired 
course is set. Manual control can be assumed without 
disengaging the autopilot. Specifically engineered for 
boats under 30 feet, it operates on a marine 12-volt DC 
battery: $295 complete with instructions. 

Not available for some time, the Plowright anchor is 
now offered by Woolsey Marine, The anchor has a shank 
that rotates, thus minimizing the drag caused by chang- 


ing wind or current. The 18-pound model is $27: the 30- 
pound, $68.75. With a device called Anchor Away, i is 
possible to lower, raise and stow a 6-to-45-pound anchor 
by remote control from the helmsman’s station. It's 
$349, from Ampor Marine Corporation. 

Several items bring greater boating safety. Olin 
Mathieson has come out with new parachute anc hand- 
held flare kits. The Mark XXV, $29.95, contains. three 
25mm. red meteors, parachute, flares, flare launcher arc 
distress flag. Shipguard Controller is 2 novel alarm sys- 
tem that pulses the ship's horn whenever the sensing 
unit detects smoke or high water in. the bilge. The 
system can also be adapted to warn of low oil pressure 
or high temperatures. The horn signals continue as long 
as the sensor is activated. The manufacturer states that 
the controller is easy to install and needs no adjustment 
or regular maintenance. The unit, entirely solid-state, 
is moisture-resistant and will function in norma! temper- 
ature ranges. Shipguard Controller is $59.50 from the 
Marine Products Department of E. VW/. Bliss Cornpany. 
A life jacket that automatically turns a water sxier face 
up when he spills has been brought into the Aqua Star 
line of Superior Sports Specialties. The Coast Guard- 
approved jacket sells for $29.95 in adult sizes. 

Danforth has added a vertical flush-mount compass 
to its Corsair line, Orion, a spherical model, $110, has 2 
DR distant-reading card that makes compass points and 
degrees more legible. New in trailers, the Michigan 
Lo-Loader is made by F. A. Long in various sizes up to 
4,000 pounds. Hydraulic power lowers trailer frame and 
boat to water level, The 19-foot, 2,000-pound model for 
boats up to, 20 feet is $528 in basic rig. 

Beckson Manufacturing is introducing a detachable 
rudder which can be attached to the cavitation plate of 
an outboard motor to provide more efficient steering. 
The device, costing $20 for engines up to 40 hp. ($23 for 
larger sizes), gives improved directional control when 
motor is throttied down and reduces cavitation. Water 
skiers should look for the patented ski bottorn invented 
by Cypress Gardens Skis for its slalom model, E} Diablo. 
Longitudinal grooves, running the length of the ski at 
carefully engineered angles, give the skier better con- 
trol and maneuverability: $43.95. 
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New Sailboat Designs vi 


Alcort, maker of the popular Sa 
come out with a new one-desig: iipoat, Hull, mast, 
kick-up rudder and centerboard tiber glass. Foam 
flotation is built in. Planned as Fuse o-man planing 
boat, the one-design can ac nNOodate four persons 
in the cockpit. Overall length is 14 f-et; beam 5 feet 
8 inches; sail area, 120 square fee! The dacron sail is 
of full-batten type. Price is $1,1 0 ’ 

More and more boats like the 
boards) are coming on the market Porpoise (12 
feet 4 inches) and Super Porpoise (14 8 inches) have 
been introduced by the Molded Pro ducts Company. The 
smaller boat supports 600 pounds anc ‘coal $395; the 
larger handles up to 900 pounds and is ‘519. Relatively 
new is Gemico’s 13-foot fiber- glass 

The MFG company has brought o 
which has a cockpit and is describe d as an 
The planing hull is 15 feet 3 inches | 
rigged as a sloop or a catboat. The sail 
battens and is furled by wrapping it around 
aluminum mast. Price is not yet availatie. 

For 1969, the familiar 12%-foot ey Dhow dinghy 
will be offered with seats running tore and ait in the 
4iber-glass hull, so that the boat be raced more 
comfortably: $980. 

The S-12 at Aluma Craft has a fiber-glass til! accom- 


h and Sunfish, has 


untinh (called sail- 


idewinder, 
fun boat.” 


modating an 8-foot, self-bailing cockpit. Spars are alu- 
minum, 75 square feet of sail is nylon. The price, $474. 
Chrysler has the 13-foot Barracuda, a scow-type hull 
available with lateen or catboat rig, priced respectively 
at $640 and $675. 

Triumph, from Snark Products, is a plastic trimaran 
9 feet long with 5-foot beam. Built with full flotation, 
she can carry as much as 400 pcunds. The price is $349. 

Decidedly newsworthy is Jensen Marine’s Cal 2-30,-a 
small but high-performance ocean racer. The 30-foot 
fiber-glass design has a long waterline and a lofty rig. 
She possesses a fin keel and a spade rudder typical of 
the “Cal” line, which ranges from 20 to 48 feet. The 
quarters are comfortable for cruising: $14,000. 

The Pearson 300 is the latest addition to this builder's 
extensive line of medium-sized, fiber-glass yachts. The 
new model is designed for easy cruising, with a rig that 
can be handled by two persons. It is 30 feet 3 inches 
overall, has a 9-foot-4-inch beam and draws 3 feet 6 
inches. Price is $15,995. 

Brand-new at Kenner, the Privateer 35 molds tradi- 
tional lines in a fiber-glass ocean-cruiser that accom- 
modates five persons. With clipper bow, it measures.35 
feet 6 inches overall, 26 feet 2 inches on the waterline 
and has a beam of 10 feet 6 inches, Equipped with a 
Universal Atomic Four engine, it sells for $24,975. 

—Robert W. Carrick 


[Continued fram page 62] 
for use as a meditation center. Each cabin 
contributed $35 a month, but since you 
might haye two or three persons living 
in a cabin, you could get by pretty 
cheaply. There was a hard core of around 
30 people, but in the summer it got 
much bigger. A lot of people just came 
for a few days or a couple of weeks or a 
month. ['d guess that 3,000 people lived 
at Holiday one time or another. And on 
weekends there'd be heavy traffic.” 
(Tourism is a big industry at most com- 
munes. Mike Metelica counted 1,500 
visitors at Leyden last summer, and other 
communes report similar figures.) 


Breakfasts and dinners were all eaten 
communally. For lunch the members 
scrounged for themselves, often in the 
central kitchen, where brown rice and 
fresh fruit were usually around. A daily 
“anchor man” was responsible for seeing 
that chores got done, mostly through 
cajolery, The group assembled several 
umes a week to thrash out problems. On 
infrequent occasions they would hold a 
group acid drop. Says Hurd, “We found 
it was a way of bringing people together. 
We took a spiritual approach. There 
were some who dropped acid more often, 
some who never did it, Most people used 
grass [marijuana] several times a week— 
or whenever they could get it, We had a 
few good booze parties. Wine and grass is 
a very good act.” 

Residents were free to do their thing. 
Some wrote, others painted or made 
sandals and beads for sale in “head 
shops.” Some simply lay around in the 
sun, From time to time various members 
would go off to work on neighboring 
farms, or they would hitchhike to San 
Francisco jobs to raise enough money 
lor next month's fees, Hurd says, “We 
didn’t see it as establishing a long-term 
way of life. The emphasis was on spir- 
itual values. The idea was to be there and 
be part of it.” 

Where the Leyden group solved the 
practical problems of life by leaving them 
to God, the Holiday people took a more 
direct approach. Each was responsible for 
scraping together his own share of the 
general expenses — taxes, common food 
and rudimentary supplies. The members 
who wanted to get closest to the elemental 
bathed in a stream, obtained drinking 
water from a hand pump, did their cook- 
ing on improvised grills. Their toilet was 
a trench and a bag of lime. Because of 
the emphasis on openness in personal re- 
lations, there was a good deal of mixed 
nudity. 


Wiis openness was reflected in an un- 
prejudiced attitude toward sex. Outsiders 
tend to believe that commune people fall 
into bed with whoever happens to be 
handy, Actually, different approaches to 
sex are likely to exist simultaneously. The 
sexual picture in communes is not much 
different in some ways from that in the 
square world. Says Hurd, “There was 
very little bed-hopping as such at Holli- 
day. There were some marriages and 
some other permanent relationships, A 
few guys went in for one-night stands, 
but most people would get involved with 
deeper relationships which would last for 
awhile and then break up. Physical love 
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was looked on as an expression of spir- 
itual love.” 

At Holiday men outnumbered women 
two to one, a fact which itself put a limit 
on sex. Some of the girls arrived with 
men, Others were free agents and 
formed relationships later on. What kept 
the situation from being explosive was 
that nothing prevented the men from 
dating girls outside. 

Not all communes solve their sexual 
problems. One which operated briefly 
near Montreal last summer ran into difh- 
culties. Paul Gregg, a transplanted Ameri- 
can who was involved, says, “At first peo- 
ple held back on their sexuality because 
they were afraid they might jeopardize 
the place, But when the restraint ended, 
there was trouble.” The trouble was a 
major factor in breaking up the group. 

The notion that communes are hot- 
beds of hot beds is one reason for the out- 
rage they often provoke in the conven- 
tional society around them. Nearly every 
commune has suffered from local disfavor 
and often from police raids as well. What 
happened in Harmonsburg is a classic 
case, 


ln the spring of 1968 Holiday's Gali- 
fornia landlord raised the rent, and the 
group was forced to move. Through a 
connection of one member, it was loaned 
an abandoned farm—130 acres of land 
and a ramshackle farmhouse—in Har- 
monsburg, a little Pennsylvania town 
about 13 miles west of Meadville, near the 
Ohio border. The Holiday commune 
trekked across the continent in bits and 
pieces. Some members hitchhiked, some 
came in a cab one of them owned, some 
in a psychedelically inscribed bus which 
had a habit of breaking down. 

Hurd says, “We didn’t just arrive in 
Harmonsbure. We incorporated as a re- 
ligious community. We checked out our 
water and sanitation with local health 
officials, and we went to the newspapers 
with our story, stressing the spiritual val- 
ues of what we were doing. We knew 
we'd be a curiosity, but we didn’t expect 
anything like the attention we got. We 
had 10,000 visitors in the first three weeks, 
Every night there'd be 200 people stand- 
ing on the lawn, It was insane, So many 
cars stopped along the dirt road in front 
that officials had to put up no-parking 
signs. It was probably the only dirt road 
in the country where parking wasn’t al- 
lowed, We had reporters out there, radio 
guys and television crews.” 

At first the local people were friendly, 
in part because of the religious overtones 
of the commune. Farmers lent the col- 
onists tools and helped them with spring 
planting. Housewives trotted around in 
a neighborly way with cakes and _ pies. 
and there were even some cash donations. 
In the evening people would drive out 
with beer packs and sit around talking 
with the members. 


Then one of the commune people de- 
veloped a case of infectious hepatitis, and 
the tide of opinion began to turn. Dr. 
Lewis D, Williams, state health officer for 
Region Three of the Pennsylyania Health 
Department, attacked the group by radio 
and newspapers for reasons that seemed 
to go beyond medical objections. “They 
are confused and dismayed . . . life is too 
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WHAT WILL YOUR 
EMPLOYER SAY ABOUT 
YOUR HAIR? 

By Max Gunther 


TRUE interviews top executives 
throughout the country to learn 
whether the way you wear your hair 
affects your job, your income and 
your security. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND 
THE WORLD 
By Robin Knox-Johnston 


“I'm out in front now, but can | hold 
my lead?’ asks TRuUE's solo sailor. 
“My freshwater tanks are contami- 
nated, I've lost weight—and my 
boat and | are showing signs of 
wear..." 


THE TEAM WITH TOO 
MANY STARS 
By Al Stump 


The Los Angeles Lakers have the 
highest payroll in sports. With Wilt 
the Stilt, Jerry West and the inde- 
structible Elgin Baylor, they should 
be close to unbeatable. They could 
also be basketball's biggest disaster. 


KING OF THE 
NUDIE MOVIES 
By Burton Wolfe 
Though his films are never nomi- 


nated for Oscars, Russ Meyer is still 
top banana in the hotly competitive 


sex-on-celluloid race. 


*““JEAN-CLAUDE KILLY 
ENDORSES...” 
By Janet Nelson 


A fascinating report on how the 
Olympic ski champion is being trans- 
formed into ‘the hottest property in 
marketing today." 
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big lor them they have retreated 
into... nothingness, . ..” 

George Hurd said, “I’m afraid he let 
his personal prejudices interfere with his 
medical judgment. He had state troopers 
posted to warn people to stay away, but 
they had no grounds to close us down.” 

But the friendliness had gone. The 
owners of the two or three stores in 
Harmonsburg put up signs reading, 
“Hippies, We Can't Serve You.” Mem- 
bers of the commune had to go 13 miles 
into Meadyille for necessities. Fearing 
hepatitis, local people stopped hiring 
them for part-time work. Gangs of drunks 
began arriving every night to stand howl- 
ing for the free love they assumed was 
available. One girl, caught on the road 
after dark, was dragged into a car and 
escaped mass rape only after a struggle. 
Five commune residents were beaten up, 
and a motorcycle club from Ohio rode 
in to rough people up. Early one morn- 
ing somebody threw lighted gasoline- 
soaked newspapers through an open win- 
dow onto a sofa, Fortunately the fire was 
discovered before much damage was done. 


Not everyone was down on the com- 
mune, however. The local newspapers 
were fair and ran a steady stream of 
letters from supporters. A girl reporter 
from the Franklin News-Herald observed, 
“No one that we saw at the farmhouse or 
the camp where George Hurd has his tent 
was dirty. Their clothes were clean and 
the long hair of both the men and women 
was clean and shiny.” 

Still, on Friday, August 16, at 9:30 in 
the morning, 16 state troopers arrived, 
They piled all 38 members of the com- 
mune, including two small children, into 
a school bus, These violators of the local 
moral values, singing “America” and “We 
All Live In A Yellow Submarine,” were 
then hauled into Meadville and charged 


with contributing to the delinquency of 
minors. 

The accusation had some validity on 
its face. Four 16- and 17-year-olds, three 
of them girls, were living at the commune. 
George Hurd says, “We were kind of up 
tight about having teen-agers with us. 
We actually had a rule against permit- 
ting minors in the group, but these run- 
aways show up and what can you do? 
Tell them to get out? They won't go 
home, and they haven't any other place 
to go. It’s a big problem. Haight-Ashbury 
had 300 runaways a day last summer,” 

Hurd is sure they could have beaten 
the charges, but the district attorney of- 
fered a deal: he'd take no action if the 
commune broke up for a year. With some 
misgivings the group accepted the ar- 
rangement and scattered, determined to 
return when their “probation” was up. 
But about a week after the group left, 
someone burned the farmhouse to its 
foundations. 

George Hurd, who has remained in 
Meadville, is optimistic. “I refuse to get 
paranoid,” he says. “I refuse to suspect 
everyone of being a narco or a cop or an 
undercover reporter. This was just a bum 
trip.” 

From Harmonsburg to Toronto is a 
short airplane hop across Lake Erie, but 
the stylistic distance between the battered 
Anthropodeic Church and ‘Toronto’s 
Rochdale College is a good deal longer, 
The Harmonsburg group now has per- 
haps 30 members scattered across the 
continent; Rochdale College has 850 liv- 
ing snugly together. The Harmonsburg 
commune was harried away by men of 
law: Rochdale got the Canadian govern- 
ment to change its regulations so that it 
could give the college financial support. 
The Harmonsburg people regard as home 
a heap of charcoal on a piece of land 
that doesn’t belong to them; Rochdale 
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“Remember that letter-to-the-editor you wrote about the Hell’s Angels . . . 2” 
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College 1s in possession of a spanking 
new 18-story building on prime Toronto 
real estate. Yet essentially the two organi- 
zations are similar: groups of people 
living in communities under their 
own control. with both sexes sharing liv- 
ing facilities and a common ideal. The 
difference is that Rochdale’s official sup- 
port and more practical financial ar- 
rangements give it a much better chance 
of survival, and perhaps indicate the di- 
rection the commune movement must 
take if it is to become a permanent part 
of modern society. 


Rochdale is named after a consumers’ co- 
operative founded in England in 1844. 
The Toronto group, based on a student 
housing cooperative, is the brainchild of 
30-year-old Howard Adelman. A wheeler- 
dealer incongruous in a group which 
makes no pretense to acquisition, Adel- 
man is described as “a natural genius as 
an entrepreneur” by one of his associates 
in Rochdale, literature scholar Dennis 
Lee. “Adelman is one of the messiest 
operators you've ever seen,” says Lee. 
“Without people to see that the details 
are nailed down, anything he started 
wouldn't last two weeks. But he’s accom: 
plished some amazing things.” 

Adelman’s guiding hand is largely re- 
sponsible for transforming a small stu 
dent co-op into a mammoth educational 
enterprise with assets in the millions of 
dollars. 

The operation began to snowball in 
1964, when Adelman lobbied through 
Parliament some statutory changes al- 
lowing the goyernment to help finance 
cooperatives. The day after the law was 
passed, Adelman's co-op bought nine 
houses. Almost immediately thereafter 
Adelman began thinking of a high-rise 
building. The money for it was raised by 
mortgaging the houses, and this last Sep- 
tember the 18-story building was opened 
for use. 

Although Rochdale thinks of itself as 
a “co-op,” the differences between it and 
a commune are largely a matter of words. 
In structure, Rochdale is loosely a college 
with a dormitory, but a good deal of the 
housing it provides is used by people 
going to other colleges or simply working. 
Each pays a minimum of $740 for eight 
months’ room and board. Elected com- 
mittees do the governing, but the house 
rules are not quite the same as those in 
the dorms at Vassar. Much of the build- 
ing is divided into units of four singles, 
four doubles, and a common kitchen, 
lounge and bathroom. Some of these units 
house both men and women, who share 
all facilities. Says Dennis Lee, “Rochdale 
is not necessarily in favor of integrated 
bathrooms. It is in favor of people mak- 
ing their own decisions about things like 
that.” 

This freedom to do one’s own thing 
carries over to the “‘college,”” which oc 
cupies the top floors of the building. 
No degrees are awarded at Rochdale, and 
anyone can offer any course on anything 
he wants—a seminar in the morality of 
pot. lectures in Chinese watercolor tech- 
nique, even English lit. The theory is 
that if the course is worthwhile, people 
will attend, and if it isn’t, it will shrivel 
away. 

Although whoever wants to can be a 
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teacher—or “resource person’ —certain 
people have been put on salary to act as 
a continuing faculty. Lee, who is faculty, 
says, “The resource people like me are 

paid according to our needs, and estab- 
lish our own programs. There’s a lot of 
opportunity for goofing off in a system 
like this. but I immediately found that I 
did more work, not less. We've got a lot 
of courses in philosophy, film and art. OF 
course there’s a high mortality rate with 
some of them. Whether they work or not 
depends on the people involved. We've 
got some 29-year-old Ph.D.’s and some 
18-year-old acid heads. The acid head, 
hippy scene amounts to about 10 percent. 
They're very welcome, but if Rochdale 
turned into just that I'd be sad. A lot of 
people show up asking, “What are you 
going to do for me?’ They expect a 
Utopian kind of scene. There's nothing 
Utopian about it. Some things work, 
some things fail completely: most fall in 
between. Working out decision-making 
within this kind of structure is yery com- 
plicated. but it’s terrifically exciting.” 


Becuge men and women at Rochdale 
share the same living facilities does not 
mean that they necessarily share the same 
beds. though some do. Many of the people 
live ordinary dormitory lives. Pot smok- 
ing is common and some LSD is used. 
But that’s true of most colleges, What 
makes Rochdale different is the sexually 
integrated living units and the fact that 
the students are free, to work, study or 
spend their time grooving. As a result 
there’s more noisy partying than students 
elsewhere can get away with. 

All communes, from Harmonsburg and 
the Leyden group to Rochdale. are faced 
with some of the problems which have 
plagued man’s social systems ever since 
they were organized. How do you keep 
some semblance of order? How do you 
make sure everybody shares the load? 
Who brings up the children? 

What is important about the 20th- 
century communes, however, is not that 
their problems are those of the rest of us, 
but that they are reaching for different 
solutions. Essentially this is what com- 
munes are all about: the conviction that 
old solutions don't work anymore and 
that new ones must be attempted. 

Most communes begin by forswearing 
all rules. If conflicts arise, the members 
hassle them out. George Hurd says, of 
the Harmonsburg group, “We had maybe 
a half-dozen people who would always do 
what had to be done. Most of the rest did 
at least a share of the work, but a few 
goofed off completely. Our coordination 
meetings often turned into bitch sessions. 
‘The ones who were sitting on their hands 
usually got tired of being bitched at and 
either joined i in or split.” 


ln some groups, this kind of nagging 
cooperativeness works; in others it 
doesn't. Cemmunes of any size are cer- 
tain to have a few members sufficiently 
disturbed so that they can't be counted 
on for anything. Ifa commune is going to 
work, therefore, some members have to 
accept the fact that they must carry a dis- 
proportionate share of the work load of 
day-to-day living. 

Who brings up the children? At Holi- 
day and Harmonsburg a number of girls 
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“Answer me one thing: 
skyrocketing, 


wages spiraling, 
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in times like these—with prices 


and the dollar wnsteady— 


what the hell’s so bad about being a Bird In A Gilded Cage?” 


became pregnant. Most of them went 
elsewhere when their babies were born: 
still, the Harmonsburg group was raising 
two small children when it collapsed, and 
eventually would have had more. Who 
would be responsible for their educa- 
tion? No one yet has an answer. 

George Hurd has confidence that these 
problems can be solved, but they have 
not always been. Thinking of his short- 
lived Montreal group, Paul Gregg says. 

“There's got to be a long-term commit- 
ment. Too many people were turned on 
by the idea of starting a commune, but 
they rode more on anxiety than on 
thought. Many of the people became 
acid heads. Their idea was, “Let's not plan 
anything. If it happens, it happens.’ If 
you wanted to take anything seriously 
they'd say, ‘Don’t push me, man.’ They 
all hoped it was going to happen by 
itself.” 


Why a commune succeeds or fails re- 
volves around the quality of the personal 
relationships the people in it are able 
to establish. Communes are founded on 
many ideas—religion, drugs, escape from 


the strictures of society. If they succeed 
over the long haul, it will be by creating 
an atmosphere of honor and goodwill 
within themselves. Nearly all hold meet- 
ings several times a week which may in 
volve chanting and hand holding, bin 
are likely also to get into ruthless exami 
nations of personal hang-ups. With in 
telligence, luck and commitment. a com 
mune can develop a feeling of spirit and 
honesty which can change the lives ol 
the people involved. 

A member of a group in Buckland, 
Massachusetts, says: “We were trying to 
create some alternative to having a paper- 
shuffling job and getting on the commuter 
train every morning. But we've come 
more to be concerned with living in a 
situation of trust.” 

Whether they call it spiritual develop- 
ment, or the improvement of human re- 
lations, or building trust, many com- 
munes are trying very hard to solve the 
most basic of all man’s problems: how to 
get along with his fellows. They think 
they are on to an answer. The rest of us 
can only hope they're right. 

—James Lincoln Collier 
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COMPUTER BANDITS 
[Continued from page 50] 


manipulators unless executives, who now 
know little about the dangers of comput- 
erized operations, install rigid new con- 
trols. 

The problem is actually simple to. un- 
derstand. As computers have become 
more sophisticated, mountains of figures 
once recorded in ledgers are now de- 
voured by machines which turn the sta- 
listics into invisible magnetic impulses. 
It doesn’t take much know-how, the ex- 
perts point out, for an embezzler to tell 
his machine to read impulses in a way 
that will result in a big payoff for him 
without leaving any trace of the fudged 
transactions. 

“Give me a few months with the right 
company’s computer and I can steal the 
place blind and leave the books looking 
balanced,” bragged Sheldon Dansiger, a 
New York computer consultant, when 
asked if there were glaring opportunities 
for embezzlement by computers. 

Late one night not too long ago, Mr. 
Dansiger proved his point by putting his 
theory to work in a bank’s computer 
room. He and a friend, bored with trying 
to beat the machine at chess as they waited 
for a job to finish running, got into an 
argument over whether Sheldon could 
steal $10,000 from a mutual fund without 
changing its final balances. 

Thus challenged, Dansiger typed out 


“For your information, sister, your machine matched me up with my ex-wife. 
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a punch card with new instructions and 
placed it in the computer. The machine 
clicked and blinked normally as it ran 
through the records of the mutual fund. 
In the end it showed the balances un- 
changed from before. Then Dansiger 
told his friend to check the account of 
Dansiger’s father. Instead of its former— 
and correct—total of S70, it was now 
credited with $12,545. 

The new card, Dansiger explained to 
his baffled colleague, told the computer 
that every time it rounded off an account 
total, it should add the fractional excess 
to his father’s account. Over the entire 
fund run, he’d built up a tidy nest egg 
for his old man. With his point proven, 
Dansiger destroyed the card and reran 
the computer totals correctly, 

What makes all this easy stealing pos- 
sible, according to the experts, is the 
technology gap that has developed be- 
tween the capabilities of the computer 
and its operators and those of the audi- 
tors struggling to make sure all is work- 
ing honestly. The speedy new “third- 
generation” computers now being sold as 
the last word in automation are actually 
the most vulnerable to crooks. Since these 
machines require very little actual print- 
ing of readable information—operating 
much more rapidly—they normally pro- 
vide auditors with very little tangible 
evidence to pore oyer in the way of tell- 
tale irregularities. Because the machines’ 
behavior patterns are still being ob- 
served, even by the men who built them, 
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the computers offer great possibilities for 
dishonest forms of operation. 

A visit to the American Express Com- 
pany’s computer center in lower Man- 
hattan reveals the shocking scope of the 
problem. Masses of humanity and banks 
of machines work around the clock to 
keep pace with what has come to be 
known as the red-tape explosion. 


Whenever anyone anywhere shows his 
American Express credit card instead of 
paying cash, the transaction has to be 
registered on the company’s records, 
which are housed in one of the largest 
computer complexes in the world. For 
this purpose all the credit-card forms the 
spenders sign are sent to the American 
Express central offices. 

Troops of girls in the well-guarded 
center take the cards (first photographed 
lest some chick decides to help her boy- 
friend out by tearing up his charge slips) 
and transfer them onto permanent com- 
puter records by typing up entries on 
hundreds of input machines. A $57 bill 
for dinner at an obviously expensive res- 
taurant is thus transformed from a signed 
form to an invisible magnetic spot on one 
of the piles of computer tapes and disks 
American Express keeps in a locked cage 
at the center. When card holders’ bills 
are made up, the tapes or disks are spun 

through the long computer banks and 
the totals spit out of the machines in 
chattering bursts of paper. 

American Express never lets a program- 
mer touch a billing computer, and prac 
tically no one is allowed to wander 
through during any stage of the opera- 
tions, Arthur S. Ladd, who is in charge of 
the mind-boggling setup, admits he’s lain 
awake nights trying to think of possible 
loopholes in the system. As far as he 
knows, the company’s computers haye 
never been embezzled. He doesn't think 
they can be, but that is not something he 
can guarantee. “There's no such thing as 
an absolutely foolproof system,” he says. 
“If one man designs it, another man can 
outwit it,” 

Accountants are now scurrying to catch 
up with the outwitters. As an official of 
the American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants puts it: “It's like the age- 
old story of armaments—when a new of- 
fensive weapon is invented. a defense 
must be devised to cope with it. But then 
someone thinks up a new offensive 
weapon to pierce the defense. And so on 
and on.” 

“TE auditing staffs don’t get involved 
in all this soon, they might just as well 
climb up on their stools, pull down their 
green eyeshades, and pray for retire- 
ment.” says Joseph J. Wasserman, man- 
ager of a multimillion-dollar long-range 
task force recently set up by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories to work out how the 
Bell System can best audit its growing 
battery of computers. 

He thinks establishment of safe com- 
puter systems is far off because executives 
have come to accept a computer's word 
without question. As Sheldon Dansiger 
says, “They simply forget that the ma- 
chines have been built to do whatever 
their operators direct.” Gloomily Wasser- 
man predicts a computerized embezzle- 
ment in the near future which will make 
even the $150 million salad-oil swindle 
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GUARANTEED 
TO CATCH FISH 
—OR NO COST 


e Works with Lures or Live Bait! e With Any Spin- 
casting Reel! e In Lakes, Ponds, Streams, Salt 
Water. e Praised by Fishing Pro's! ¢ Great for 
Beginners, Wives, Children. ¢ Catches 
Almost All Kinds of Fresh Water Game 


=™ Catch More Kinds of Fish 
® Find Fish Faster! Outcast, Out- 
fish, Out Catch Your Fishing Pals 
= End Casting Embarrassment From 
Crowded Boats, Piers, Canopies 
= Catch Bigger Fish ® Catch More Fish 


WHAT ROD DOES FOR YOU 


and Pan Fish Plus Salt Water 


Fish! e Got Strikes After Same 
Lures Cast Before Failed! 


What The Press 
Reports on AUTOCAST 


Popular Science Reported: ‘‘At last 
an automatic caster that eliminates 
hooking your fishing partner or losing 
your lure in overhanging limbs or in 
the middle of a back cast. Just set 
the distance on a scale and press a 
trigger. Autocast fires line and bait 
accurately up to 80 feet.’’ 

Newsweek Reported: ‘The trigger 
is tripped. Voom...the released 
spring catapults the line up to 80 
feet accurately under overhanging 
limbs and brush, past tree stumps 
and other obstacles." 

American Legion Reported: '‘AUTO- 
CAST great for kids and beginners, 
for experienced anglers, possibly 
even for semi invalids." 

Argosy Magazine recommended AU- 
TOCAST and especially for youngsters. 

Parade Magazine Reported: ‘‘Even 
an inexperienced youngster in your 
family can toss a line where he 
wants it after only a few minutes 
practice."' 

The Fort Worth Press Reported: 
“AUTOCAST looks like a bazooka — 
actually it casts a lure — it’s a show 
stopper — wherever it's used a crowd 
always gathers," 

The Pittsburgh Post Gazette Re- 
ported: '‘AUTOCAST a Bonanza for 
the lazy angler — an automatic cast- 
ing rod that needs no casting — 
just aim it, push a button and watch 
a lure shoot across the water to the 
spot — point the rod to your target 
and just push the trigger back. 
Sound Simple? It could put plugs or 
spinners under overhanging trees. It 
could place these more accurately 
in other situations than you or me." 

The Angler's Digest Reported: 
Easily pops a 4 0z. plug intoa bucket 
three times out of four at 30 yards," 
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FROM WHITESBURG, TEN- 
NESSEE COMES NEWS of 
an amazing fish-catching rod. The 
world’s most accurate lure caster 
~ the astonishing fishing rod that 
shoots lures like a gun and is guar- 
anteed to catch more fish — catch 
bigger fish — catch fish when every- 
thing else fails — or it costs you 
nothing. 

A beautifully-made Jure-casting in 
strument that saves you years of cast- 
ing training — saves you the endless 
expense of buying high-cost rods, recls 
and more,and more lures designed to 
catch you instead of fish — lets you 
cover the water faster, find fish 
quicker, make your fishing trips more 
fun, more exciting and lets you enjoy 
every minute you're fishing from dawn 
to dusk with more and bigger catches, 


An Engineer's Invention 

The secret is a scientific spring-ac- 
lion casting mechanism developed by 
a Tennessee Sportsman-Engineer, 
Called AUTOCAST this wonder-work- 
ing fishing gun is the result of years of 
testing the most effective way of au- 
tomatically casting lures to attract 
fish — and waching the fish react to 
each cast from underneath the water. 
From these studies came AUTOCAST 
the automatic caster that gets 
STRIKES when other casting methods 
with the same lures fail. AUTOCASTS 
are now used by fishermen in 28 
countries from the U.S. to Australia. 

From all over come reports of rec- 
ord-making catches — of fish STRIK- 
ING where the same lures cast before 
by other rods nearby failed — of the 
sureness, the simplicity — the effec- 
tiveness of this miracle fish-catching 
rod. Now at last you can catch almost 
every kind of fresh water game fish 
as well as salt water fish — and never 
spend an extra cent for super-expen- 
sive lures, baits, reels or rods. You 
can do away with back casts, end 
embarrassment casting from crowded 
boats, piers and canopies. You can 


Se Medical World News 
considered AUTO- 
CAST so relaxing for 
doctors they reported 
on it in detail. 


/ 
REEL SEAT 


FIRING NOTCHES 


— TRIGGER 


AMAZING AUTOCAST 


The Fishing Gun That Shoots Lures Up to 80 Feet — WITH DEADLY PRECISION, 


\__ ALUMINUM 


! 
FIRING SPRING — PLUNGER 


AUTOCAST casts any lure or live bait 14 oz. to 1 oz. or 
even weighted ultra light lures or flies quickly, safely, accurately 
— from crowded boats or docks. 

Space age rod makes kids eager to practice and beginners 
become experts in minutes. 

48” long. Retracts to 38” when cocked. Weighs just over a 
pound including reel and 200 yards of line. 


cast from boat or shore with equal 
sureness. You can safely cast in thick- 
est weeds, or deep brush, heaviest 
shore line shrubbery. You can go after 
— and come back with large mouth 
bass, pike, pickerel, perch, bream, 
trout, walleye, salmon, red tuna, 
Striped bass, blue fish, weak fish and 
do it time and again without any pre- 
vious experience. 


Fish just can’t 
resist AUTOCAST 
when it propels a 
favorite bait or lure 
into their favorite 
lolling spot. 


Marvel of Design 


AUTOCAST is not a gadget or toy. 
It is @ precision-casting instrument 
constructed of plastic and steel and 
created by a machine-tool engineer, 

It’s the first new idea in fishing rods 
in 20 years. It combines astonishing 
simplicity with deadly accuracy and is 
the world’s most accurate caster. It 
works better than any casting method. 
There’s no back lash, no back swing 
problems, no line twist. It works with 
lures or live bait, with any standard 
spinning reel, in any water or any 
kind of fresh water sport and pan fish 
and many kinds of salt water fish. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER 


No longer do you haye to come 
home empty handed from your fishing 


TRIAL OFFER: 


AUTOCAST rod) 
NAME 


| 

| 

l 

J 

| apprREss 
l 

L. 


CITY 


MAIL AMAZING 


Greenland Studios, 477 Greenland Bldg., Miami, Fla. 33147 


Please ship precision plastic and steel AUTOCAST rod on AMAZING 
If AUTOCAST does not catch more fish — bigger 
tish — and make fishing more fun — if AUTOCAST is not the greatest 
fish catcher I’ve ever used you will refund my money immediately. 

___$10.95 PAYMENT ENCLOSED. Ship AUTOCAST rod postpaid! 
I save all C.O.D. charges. (Money Back Guarantee on each rod) 


= $2.00 GOOD FAITH DEPOSIT enclosed. Ship C.O.D. I will pay 
postman $8.95 plus C.O.D. postage. (Money Back Guarantee on each 


STATE 
SPECIAL OFFER — TWO AUTOCASTS BOTH FOR $19,95 


seus GUIDES 
aN fs 
\ 
a Resott \ PLASTIC CUP 
SPRING BONSEE 
trips. Try Amazing AUTOCAST — 


the fishing rod that shoots like a gun 
— Without risking a penny. 

All you do is mail the no-risk trial 
coupon below. When you receive your 
AUTOCAST rod, use anywhere you 
like — to prove its funtastic fish- 
catching powers. 

See for yourself how AUTOCAST 
works with any standard spin-casting 
recl, with any lure or live bait 4% to 4, 
in any water. or whatever kind of fish. 
See how easily it casts — how it re- 
trieves through the witer — how it 
works in weeds, brush, tree-lined 
shores, from crowded boats, piers and 
canopies. 

Use AUTOCAST to catch bass, 
trout, perch, pickerel, pike, walleyes — 
any sport or pan fish you like to catch. 

Let your children and friends fish 
with AUTOCAST. Put AUTOCAST 
to every test. If you don’t agree it’s 
the finest rod you've ever used and 
the world’s most deadly accurate caster 
— if it doesn’t catch more fish and 
bigger fish, you haye used it entirely 
free. It won't cost you a penny. 


AUTOCAST production is limited 


To get your AUTOCAST rod now, 
mail Amazing Trial Coupon below, 
Supplies are still very limited. Order 
now to be sure youll have your AU- 
TOCAST in time for your next fishing 
trip. Only if you act now can we 
guarantee to fill your order immedi- 
ately. And if you do we'll include 
AUTOCAST fishing tips that can jump 
your catches. Don’t delay. Mail No- 
Risk trial coupon today. 


Each AUTOCAST rod is sent 
You With Full Money Back Guarantee 


Thousands of AUTOCAST rods 
Now Catching Fish Throughout The 


World. =, 1969 by Greenland Studios, Inc 


TRIAL COUPON == 4 


ZIP 


Wee jee cree eer, (eee, ee 
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“I don't know who slipped up but he’s standing 
right here with an absolutely foolproof warranty.” 


ol a few years back seem like an amateur 
job. 

Many computer people around the 
country, aware of the tremendous loop- 
holes in financial security systems, are 
realizing how rich they could become if 
only they weren't honest. “If I were a 
crook, I'd work through computers,” says 
Dr, Robert M. Fano, one of the computer 
wizards at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Despite the major effort that is getting 
underway to protect computers, Fano 
agrees that it will be some time before 
the computerized embezzler is put out of 
business. 

Ralph Salerno, an ex-police ofhcer who 
is now a member of New York State’s 
committee on crime, which is trying to 
break up rackets, sees opportunities in 
the computers for even the Mafia. “I’m 
not a gambling man,” he says, “but if I 
were, I’d bet a months pay that the Mafia 
will be working with computers in a few 
years,” 

With the snowballing of the computer 
industry, there seems little doubt that 
organized crime eyen now is studying the 
machines It is likely that many brilliant 
new dodges have already been planted in 
the piles of computer cards and miles of 
magnetic tape which control billions of 
dollars around the world. 

Two massive electronic embezzlements 
that shocked Wall Street a few years ago 
initiated the new approach to altering 
financial records. 

Back in the late 1940's, Frank Haderer, 
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a brilliant data-processing man with a 
secret passion for gambling, went to work 
for Walston & Co., a major brokerage 
house. By the time he left Wall Street 10 
years later—to serve a term at Sing Sing— 
Haderer had taken over as vice-president 
in charge of back-office operations for the 
brokerage, and had siphoned more than 
$277,000 out of the company to pay off 
a long series of losing bets. 

The company kept a special account to 
hold the interest its customers paid to 
borrow money for stock purchases. As one 
of the company’s most trusted and dedi- 
cated employees, Haderer was able to 
come into the office early on Sunday 
mornings, when he punched out setup 
cards that transferred money from the 
interest pool to his own account, 

The system was almost perfect. It 
worked for eight years—until a company 
lawyer got suspicious when Haderer com- 
mitted a most unbrokerish act: he drew 
out a huge sum of money just before the 
end of the year, cheating himself out of 
considerable interest. His account was 
examined and was found mysteriously out 
of order. But frantic officials couldn't fig- 
ure how the money missing from the divi- 
dend account had turned up in Haderer’s. 

With Haderer that became a point of 
pride. Following the pattern of many 
embezzlers, who thus show their superior- 
ity, he led police and his erstwhile associ- 
ates through the many steps of his scheme. 

William D. Fleming, now president of 
the brokerage, was a fascinated witness. 
“Tt took someone with absolute knowl- 


edge of the system to get around it, but 
this guy was the boss back there,”’ Flem- 
ing says. “What he did was absolutely 
undetectable without internal auditing. 
And if he hadn’t explained how he'd 
done it, we still wouldn't know.” 

Fleming concedes that even today, after 
the installation of an elaborate new $3 
million computer complex, a similar em- 
bezzlement might be carried out. But then 
he hopes the swindler’s plan would snag 
in the quarterly internal audit the com- 
pany has now put into effect, 

Nearly all the stolen money had been 
lost in gambling at Las Vegas. Unable to 
return it, Haderer went to prison for three 
years. 

Even as this electronic embezzlement 
was being uncovered, another was de- 
yeloping down the street. Richard 5. 
Davis, data-processing manager of Carlisle 
& Jacquelin, a brokerage house dealing in 
odd lots, had been busy for 514 years mak- 
ing up punch cards which instructed the 
computers to prepare sizable checks, made 
out to both real and invented persons, 
and mail them all to his home, 

But in 1963, after he had appropriated 
$81,000, his bad break came. The post 
office accidentally returned one of the 
checks to the brokerage, and its suddenly 
suspicious officials traced it to Davis. 

He was more fortunate than Haderer. 
Since he hadn’t spent the money, he 
could return it, and thus received a sus- 
pended sentence. But how he had manip- 
ulated the machines has never been re- 
vealed. The company refuses to discuss 
the case, hoping the same connivery won't 
hit it again. 

These two cases were financial skull- 
duggery in the grand style. But compu- 
terized embezzlement in the future is apt 
{o reach wider targets. As the machines 
move into nearly every aspect of man’s 
life, the opportunities for a sharp crook 
will open up, and almost anyone could 
fall victim. 

Leading computer theoreticians fore- 
see the day when the United States will 
be running exclusively on credit as a 
checkless, cashless society. Each person 
will have his own monetary number, and 
a massive bank of computers somewhere 
will keep track of all transactions. In- 
stead of punching cash registers, mer- 
chants will feed charges into the connect- 
ing cables, and the machines will respond 
with instant changes in John Doe's finan- 
cial status. 

It sounds great. But with so many entry 
points, and so many bits of data to be 
processed, the chances for foul play are 
going to be ample. The future could be 
come a golden age for embezzlers. 

Even today, numerous cases of payroll 
embezzlements are cropping up as com- 
puterized systems increase. If what some 
experts say is true, hardly anyone who 
works for a big company is safe from hav- 
ing a bit of his weekly wages siphoned off 
as “tax” from his computer-printed pay- 
check. According to one story, the work- 
ers at a huge electronics plant lost thou- 
sands of dollars over a several-month 
period because of such an operation in 
the computer room. But management 
chose to fire the man responsible quietly 
rather than prosecute and cause a revolt 
against the machines by the employees. 

A popular gambit for computer oper- 
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ators is to pay themselves or friends for 
hours of overtime not actually worked. A 
big-city school system recently found to 
its shock that it had been paying a non- 
existent teacher for nearly a year. 

At warehouses, inventory is being kept 
track of by computers, and the system is 
vulnerable to operators working in col- 
lusion with truckers. Ordinarily a com- 
pany makes a small allowance for accept- 
able inventory losses such as breakage and 
misrecording. The computer is instructed 
to ignore losses less than one or two per- 
cent of stock. But this “tolerance” can 
be quickly increased to cover the theft of 
tremendous quantities of goods, and the 
computer will consider the loss normal. 
Afterward the original tolerance allow- 
ance is fed back into the machine, and 
officials trying to trace the missing mer- 
chandise will have no idea where or 
when it disappeared. 

To minimize computer fraud, experts 
have outlined several cardinal rules to 
be followed. When any is broken, stealing 
can become a cinch. 
3®- Programmers should not be allowed 
to operate the computers physically. 

If a crook can get at the system to rig 
it for later triggering, he has a heavy ad- 
vantage. The cases here described in- 
volved violation of this rule. Manuel 
Stonewood, now a New York computer 
consultant, says he had tremendous steal- 
ing opportunities when he ran computer 
operations for a large bank. 

“I alone designed the dividend pay- 
ment system for the bank, wrote the pro- 
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gram for it, and ran the job on the 
machine. The operation was so big it had 
a slippage [mistake tolerance] of nearly 
$100,000. I could have paid at least hall 
that much to myself, in small checks. 
and the money wouldn't even have been 
missed.” 

2 Companies should keep the check- 
writing process out of reach of computer 
operators. An electronic embezzler needs 
what’s known as a “dump point.” With- 
out some way to convert his tampered 
machine records into checks, the em- 
bezzler cannot operate successfully, Some 
firms review every check before it’s issued. 
28 Companies should shift programmers 
and operators around unpredictably, 
from machine to machine and project to 
project. If a tempted employee can’t 
count on being able to make substitutions 
in punch cards or otherwise rig the pro- 
gram for one machine, he’s not likely to 
start stealing. 

2 Companies should check carefully 
into the backgrounds of new computer 
employees. If a man has a poor credit 
rating, he can usually be regarded as 
tending to live beyond his means—pos- 
sibly because of gambling—and may be 
open to temptation. 

Eventually, the computer people agree, 
the machines will lose their vulnerability 
to crooks, and will turn them in rather 
than help them out. Early this year 
the Internal Revenue Service told the 
almost heartbreaking story of 61-year-old 

Leroy Deskin, who had gone to jail 
for five years after a computer caught him 


filing 33 tax returns for sizable refunds. 

Throughout his prison term Deskin 
studied in the prison library. Inmates 
joked about his computations and dia- 
grams as he worked out the mathematics 
of what he thought would be a tremen- 
dous vengeance on the computer that 
caught him, 

Not long after Deskin got out of prison, 
a brand-new battery of IRS master com 
puters in West Virginia threw a fit. One 
man, the machine indicated, had filed 
nearly 500 tax returns asking for a total 
of about $800,000. The man was Leroy 
Deskin—who is now back in prison in 

California. The IRS said Deskin’s ploy 
probably would have worked if the master 
computers had not just been installed— 
they couldn't figure out the social security 
numbers on some of Deskin’s returns. 

All over the world the crackdown on 
the computer crook is increasing. Special- 
ists are selling special auditing techniques 
for computers. Accountants are getting 
better training for detecting crimes hid- 
den in cryptic computer records. 

In West Germany the federal police 
have become so concerned about the dif- 
ficulty of tracking thefts through com- 
puters that they're setting up courses in 
the criminal possibilities of automation. 
They hope to train a whole staff of com- 
puter sleuths. 

The defense is once again catching up 
with the offense. It may take years, but 
some time in the foreseeable future the 
embezzler will have to find a new method 
of attack. —Alan M. Adelson 
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1 will go out immediately and get me a 
brand-new center.” 

On the eyidence, if prejudice does play 
a role in the problem, it has more to do 
with the extent to which coaches and ex- 
ecutives operate on 19th century theories 
than it does with the players them- 
selves. But there was a time when the 
players were exactly what the problem 
was all about. Bill Granholm lived 
through that era. He was an equipment 
manager with the Chicago Rockets in 
the old All-America Conference, shortly 
after World War II, then moved on to 
the NFL Rams and now works on Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle’s staff. Granholm’s 
recollections are relevant if only to show 
one type of problem the black quarter- 
back will not face in large measure today. 

“Take the Rockets, for example,” 
Granholm recalls. “We had two Negro 
players, Bill Bass and Paul Patterson. 
Sometimes they'd be sitting on the bench 
during the game and their own team- 
mates beside them would get excited 
about a play going on and holler out at 
the field, ‘Get that black s.o.b.” There 
might be some guys who still think that 
way, but you know damned well you are 
not going to hear them shouting it in 
1968.” 

There is substance in what Granholm 
says. As recently as 1951, Joe Stydahar 
had to put a stop to a racial slur the 
white players on the Los Angeles Rams 
were applying to their own black team- 
mates. The word was “jungle-bunny,” It 
was introduced by a linebacker from 
LSU, but its usage was by no means lim- 
ited to southern ballplayers. Stydahar 
called two meetings and threatened seri- 
ous fines before it was ended. Against 
that kind of social backdrop, no coach of 
the period was going to risk using a black 
quarterback. The Rams, incidentally, 
were one of the better teams in football 
in terms of race relations. 

As further evidence of the way things 


used to be and the problems they would 
have created for black quarterbacks, 
there was the matter of economics. Pro- 
fessional football as late as the mid- 
1950's was a risky venture in many cities. 
Consequently, front offices claimed they 
could not pass up lucrative exhibition 
games in the South even though their 
Negro players were often humiliated by 
being forced to seek separate and hardly 
equal accommodations. 

“TL remember,” says Don Klosterman, 
the erudite general manager of the 
Houston Oilers and a former Rams’ 
quarterback, “playing in Texas in Dan 
Towler’s rookie year and seeing the look 
on his face when he was told that the 
Negro players couldn't live with the team. 
1 remember the way he looked at us and 
said, “They told me if I voted for Eisen- 
hower this kind of thing wouldn't ever 
happen again.’ And 1 remember the way 
we all looked away, but nobody did any- 
thing because we all seemed to feel it 
wasn't our fight. Looking back, I'd have 
to say that if we weren't willing to fight 
for one of our teammates over something 
like that, then there surely must have been 
a lot of guys who would have resented a 
black quarterback. I think he would haye 
had pure hell trying to run a team, the 
way people thought in those days. But J 
also think the cycle has swung 180 de- 
grees, Hell, it’s swung more because it 
had so far to come. 

“There are 26 clubs in this business, 
but there just aren’t 26 great quarter- 
backs in pro football. The first Negro 
kid who shows he is one is going to win 
that job in whatever city needs him. Ten 
years ago that couldn’t have happened 
here in Texas. Today, I don’t think it 
makes a damned bit of difference.” 

Jake Gaither doesn’t agree, but de- 
spite his reservations, it’s likely that the 
social phase of the problem will have very 
little to do with Onree Jackson and 
James Harris. Their difficulty is not to 
be accepted by their professional team- 
mates as quarterbacks, but to be accepted 
by front offices. You can’t play quarter- 
back if they don’t give you the ball. 

A quick glance at the 1968 rosters, for 
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example, turns up this interesting list of 
names: Mike Howell (Cleveland), Ken 
Reaves (Atlanta), Charles Stukes (Balti- 
more). Willie Wood (Green Bay). John 
Douglas (New Orleans), Cornell Gor- 
don (New York Jets) , Jim Kearney (Kan- 
sas City) and Daryl Johnson (Boston) . 
All of them are black. All of them were 
college quarterbacks, and all of them 
are playing today in defensive backfields. 
Not one has ever thrown a football for 
money with the pros. 

There is a retired white professional 
linebacker who says the reason Negroes 
are playing in the defensive backfield is 
that “it doesn't take any brains.” If his 
retired philosophy can be ignored, it will 
be seen that the reasons are far more 
complex. In all probability most of the 
men on that list could not have made it 
as pro quarterbacks, but this is not im- 
portant. Most white college quarter- 
backs don’t hang onto that position in 
the pros, either, and as Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle points out, “There are a 
lot of white fullbacks who had to play 
linebacker to make it.’ What is important 
is the fact that none of the blacks were 
eyen tried at the spot in preseason camp. 
They were drafted with the idea that 
they would be converted immediately to 
other positions. 

“If you're a coach in deep trouble 
somewhere,” Klosterman explains, “then 
it is logical that you're going to scout just 
about every boy you see with that par- 
ticular position in mind. There are times 
that you are also going to draft the best 
athlete you see and get him into the 
lineup somewhere as quickly as possible. 
Unfortunately, that boy is often a Negro 
and you simply utilize all his talents in- 
stead of wasting him for three years on 
the bench so he can play quarterback 
when your first-stringer retires. After all 
that sitting he might not even be able 
to throw the ball. 

“T want to add this about that intelli- 
gence factor. It’s ridiculous. Twenty years 
ago the men who ran pro football as- 
sumed that black athletes simply didn’t 
have any brains. Their idea of a mental 
test for a Negro was to say, “Will you 
please run from this spot here to that 
spot there and back as fast as you can?’ 
I don’t think that kind of thinking enters 
in at all anymore.” 

Klosterman is correct when he says that 
pro football teams often draft the best 
athlete visible and put him where they 
can use him without delay. He is also 
right in assuming that Negro quarter 
backs often fall directly into this category. 
A case in point is a young man named 
Eldridge Dickey. 

Dickey was the quarterback at pre- 
dominantly Negro Tennessee State Uni- 
versity. He was a passer of adequate skill 
and a runner of exceptional ability. In 
1968, when Oakland said it was drafting 
“Eldridge Dickey, Tennessee State quar- 
terback,” the announcement sounded 
very impressive, but everyone knew that 
Mr, Dickey was not going to play quarter- 
back for the Raiders. Oakland had the 
league’s top passer of the previous 
season, Daryle Lamonica. Dickey was im- 
mediately converted to flanker in what 
management termed “‘an interim measure 
while he is learning the quarterbacking 
assignments.” 
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How interim this plan was became ap- 
parent on the first full day of training. 
When almost every receiver had finished 
his workout, the only man left for EI- 
dridge Dickey to throw to was the club 
publicity man, Lee Grosscup. 

The second reason for the fantastic 
number of former Negro quarterbacks 
now playing in defensive secondaries has 
to do with the men who scout the colleges 
for the pros. It is particularly true of the 
group which scouts Negro schools in the 
South, Scouts tend to be mutually pro- 
tective. They spend a lot of time together, 
and much of appears to be geared 
toward making sure that each comes up 
with the same conclusions when he 
sends his report home, It doesn’t matter 
whether the conclusions are right or 
wrong. If they are right, everyone was a 
venius. If they are wrong—“Well, sorry, 
coach, I guess we all got fooled on that 
one.” The scouts often eat together and 
stay in the same hotels. They sit side by 
side in the stands and constantly discuss 
player prospects during a ball game. 
Since absolutely nobody from the home 
offices ever sees Negro ‘schools play, the 
reports of the scouts form the guts of 
every individual evaluation at draft time. 
Because of the controyersial nature of 
the situation, it is far easier to note a 
Negro quarterback’s speed and reflexes 
and recommend him as a potential de- 
fensive back than to judge his ability as 
a field general. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Negro college quarterback generally 
does develop with one distinct disad- 
vantage, A desperate need for funds is a 
positive way of life for Negro educational 
institutions, C oaching salaries are usually 
low and an assistant’s pay is much lower. 
In most cases a hopeful quarterback can- 
didate simply will not be able to get the 
specialized quality coaching which goes to 
making quarterbacks in large integrated 
universities. Louis Crews, for example, 
who has worked very hard to get Onree 
Jackson ready for the challenge, points 
out that Alabama A. & M. has just 
doubled its football staff. “We now have 
two full-time assistants,” he says, “‘in- 
stead of one.” 

But because the large universities are 
integrated, it is conceivable that the first 
black quarterback to make it in the pros 
will emerge from one of them. These 
schools produce many great Negro run- 
ning backs, Yet the black quarterbacks 
to play for them in recent years can be 
counted on the fingers of both hands. 
You have to wonder why. 

The difficulty begins on the high- 
school level, and in a way it is an offshoot 
of the current communication problem 
between blacks and whites in all phases 
of American society. The quarterback is 
an extension of the coach. He has to 
know everything the coach believes about 
the theory and the philosophy of football. 
A high-school coach, who is almost al- 
ways white, and a high-school quarter- 
back, who could be black, often run into 
the standard problem in communication. 
Phe coach may then find it easier to 
spend his time on a white athlete. 

But at the college level the situation is 
not always so simple, A coach at a major 
eastern school, regarded as progressive, 
says some disquieting things: 
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“It takes a certain kind of brains, atti- 
tude and mental toughness to be a quar- 
terback. It takes dedication. I don’t think 
Negro athletes have shown that dedica- 
tion. You don’t see any Negro distance 
runners because that training takes the 
same kind of long, lonely work. You can’t 
tell me that any college coach looks at 
color. It’s hard enough to find a quarter- 
back without getting into that business. 
T'll tell you this, There simply aren’t any 
brainy, tough, dedicated Negro quarter- 
back candidates around, or at Teast 
damned few. That’s the whole answer, 
and you're giying the colleges and the 
pros both a bum rap with any other non- 
sense.” 

This statement jibes very closely with 
the remarks of several other colle we 
coaches. But with some highly notable 
exceptions, the fact is that college coaches 
do haye what may be unconscious preju- 
dices in the matter. Consider the case of 
James Harris of Grambling, whom even 
the most reluctant scouts admit may 
be the best prospect the Negro colleges 
have ever had for supplying a pro quarter- 
back. 

Harris grew up in Monroe, Louisiana. 
For four years, Eddie Robinson, the 
Grambling coach, scouted him and tried 
to recruit him. Grambling has a football 
reputation. But it isn’t the Big Ten and 
it isn’t the Southeast Conference. In the 
scramble of college recruiting, Robinson 
knew larger schools would push for James 
Harris. Talking to Harris, he clung to a 
simple hole card. “If you come to 
Grambling,” he said, “you will play 
quarterback, which happens to be the 
position you want to play. Now go out 
and visit other schools, but remember 
what I told you.” Robinson was not tak- 
ing much of a gamble. 

“T went up to a Big Ten school,” Harris 
recalls, “and they were very nice to me. 
1 was watching practice and somebody 
threw me a football. I caught it with one 
hand, and the head coach came over and 
asked me if I eyer played end. [ told him 
I hadn't and that I wanted to be a 
quarterback, He said, yes, but if some- 
thing should happen would T be willing 
to play end, Then he asked me to run out 
and catch some balls, and right away I 
knew there wasn’t any way in the world 
that | was going to get the chance to play 
quarterback for that man. 

“Then there was this southern college 
which had just started to integrate, I went 
over there with another boy from Mon- 
roe and they toe very nice to me, too. 
Sut every time I asked the coach what 
position [ was going to play, he wouldn’t 
give me a straight-out answer. He just 
kept telling me what a fine athlete I was. 
So I went back home and enrolled at 
Grambling.” 

When these colleges looked at James 
Harris. he could already throw a ball as 
far as most of their varsity quarterbacks. 
He had excellent poise for a youngster 
fresh out of high school. His case, there- 
fore, seems to indicate that college foot- 
ball is not always the color-blind highway 
it claims to be, Buddy Young, himself a 
black man, an All-America halfback at 
IHinois, a former pro and now a member 
of Rozelle’s staff, puts the argument this 
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From the staff of TRUE 


Q: Which beer made Milwaukee fa- 
mous? T. Brooke, Nashville, Tenn. 


A: Schlitz, the company says. 


Q: What signal indicates that a new 
Pope has been chosen? V. Anders, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A. White smoke rising from a certain 
chimney at the Vatican. 


Wide World 


Q: In an address to Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1941, President F. D. Roosevelt 
spoke of the Four Freedoms essential to 
all peoples. Can you name them? Ray 
Browne, Buffalo. N.Y. 


A: Freedom of speech and expression, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. 


Q: What is a placer mine? And how 
was the term derived? D. Bates. New 


York, N.Y. 


A: A placer (pronounced _plass-er) 
mine is a deposit of sand, gravel or earth 
and minerals, the most commonly known 
of which is gold, washed to isolate the 
valuable parts. At the time of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush of 1849, the term was 
applied specifically to surface deposits in 
the beds of streams. Nuggets and parti- 
cles of gold were separated from earth or 
gravel by shaking a portion with water 
ina circular pan with sloping sides. Placer 
in Spanish means “sandbank,”” among 
other things, and the Mexicans applied 
the word to a sandbank where gold in the 
free state was found. 


Q: In ancient times certain wise men 
were called the seven sages of Greece. 
Who were they? George Eucletis, Miami. 


Fla. 


A: The seven sages all lived in the 
sixth century B.C., and their collective 
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title dates from that period. Consequent- 
ly, later Greeks—now much better known 
for their wisdom—are not included in the 
group. motto by each of the seven 
sages was inscribed in the temple ol 
Apollo at Delphi: Suretyship is the pred- 
ecessor of ruin—Thales; Know thyself— 
Solon; Consider the end—Chilon; Avoid 
extremes—Cleobulus; Mfost men are bad 
—Bias; Nothing is impossible to industry 
—Periander; Know thy opportunity— 
Pittacus. 


Q: Do birds ever sing on the ground? 
Matt Dongan. Cleveland, Ohio. 


A: Some do, although all songbirds 
sing only while aloft in a tree, on a bush 
or fence post, even on the wing. Birds 
known as turnstones sing from hummocks 
on the ground, and certain species of 
American field sparrows regularly sing 
on the ground. So do the savanna spar- 
row, a native American bird breeding in 
the eastern United States, the eastern 
grasshopper sparrow and several closely 
related species found elsewhere in North 
America. The wood thrush, the ovenbird, 
a small ground-nesting warbler, and a 
few other species occasionally sing on the 
ground, 


Q: What is meant by the phrase 
“cleaning the Augean stables”? M. D. 
Vought. Montreal, Quebec. 


A: Cleaning the Augean stables means 
to remove an accumulated mass of cor- 
ruption or filth. The reference is to Greek 
mythology which tells us that Hercules 
did such a job on the stables of King Au- 
geias, which had been left untouched for 
30 years. 


Q: Is the ceremony of rekindling the 
Olympic flame from the sun’s rays al- 
ways performed in the same spot? M. Vic- 
tor, Los Angeles. Calif. 


A: Yes, every four years, before the 
start of the Olympic games, the ceremony 
is performed at the ancient shrine of 
Olympia in southwestern Greece, where 
the games were started in 776 B.C. to 
honor Zeus, king of the Greek gods. 


Q: What was the monster’s name in 
Mary W. Shelley’s Frankenstein or the 
Modern Prometheus, published in 1818? 
R. Forbes, Miami, Fla. 


A: The author of the book, who was 
the second wife of the poet, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, did not give the monster a name. 
Although people have often referred to it 


as Frankenstein, in point of fact it was 
Doctor Frankenstein who created it; the 
creature was Frankenstein’s monster. 


Q: How do honeybees hum? A, Lake. 
Denver, Colo. 


A: By vibrating their wings rapidly. 


Q: For whom was USS Hawkins DD- 
873 named? And is she still being used? 


Donald R. Dutton, McKinleyville, Calif. 


A: The destroyer was named in honor 
of Lt. William D. Hawkins, USMC, who 
was posthumously awarded the Medal of 
Honor for valorous conduct in the attack 
on Betio Island during the assault against 
Japanese-held ‘Tarawa, where he was 
killed on November 21, 1943. The 
Hawkins is still active, but is now in the 
Atlantic Fleet. 


Q: What authorizes 


a ship’s captain 
to perform marriages at sea? John B. 
O’Donnell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The captain of a ship has no special 
authority to marry ocean-bound couples. 
A provision of the U.S. code covering 
ship’s logs requires every master of a 
vessel voyaging between the United 
States and foreign ports to make an entry 
of “every marriage taking place on board, 
with the names and the ages of the par- 
lies.” Howeyer, an authority on marine 
legislation states that the provision has 
“resulted in an erroneous widespread be- 
lief that it authorizes the masters of ves- 
sels to perform marriage ceremonies.’ 
Supporting this point of view that the 
rule carries no authorization of itself is 
the fact that the State of New York, while 
prohibiting ship’s captains from perform- 
ing the ceremonies, nevertheless requires 
that a master, or certain other crew mem- 
bers connected with a vessel, report to 
the city clerk all marriages that occur 
while the vessel is at sea. Presumably the 
reference is to marriages performed by 
ministers. 
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Q: How many teeth does an elk have? 
Charles J. Di Pietro, Redwood City, 
Calif. 


A: The American elk has 34 teeth. In 
each side of the upper jaw are one ca- 
nine, three premolar and three molar 
teeth. The incisors are absent in the up- 
per jaw. In each side of the lower jaw 
there are three incisor, oné canine, three 
premolar and three molar teeth. 
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Q: Till shortly before the turn of the 
19th century, circuses, both in England 
and the United States, were of the per- 
manent type, located in buildings and 
giving their performances for extended 
periods of time. When and where was the 
circus tent first introduced? J. Blaine, 


Albany, N.Y. 


A: The tented circus might rightfully 
be called an American invention. In 1826 
Nathan Howe introduced the circus tent 
to the American scene. Howe's tent was 
only 50 feet in diameter, but it brought 
the tented circus into being, The equip- 
ment for Howe's show was carried on one 
wagon; traveling circuses eventually oc 
cupied entire trains. 


Q: Kansas City, Kansas has been called 
the frozen-food storage capital of the 
world. Where are the storage facilities 
located? J. Starr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A: Primarily in caves around the city. 
Vhere are six huge caves in the limestone 
bluffs in the area. The caves developed 
as the result of mining raw material for 
cement. Since the mining was done level 
with the surrounding ground, railroad 
and truck lines can enter the caves with- 
out difficulty. The caves offer dry storage 
with no seepage from floor or ceiling and 
« consistent temperature of 56-60 degrees. 
Concrete floors and walls and refrigera- 
tion facilities are added. The caves, 
spotted with frequent pillars to prevent 
cave-in, range in height from 12 to I4 
feet and are spreading at the rate of 240 
acres of space a year. Currently they 
handle 29,000 carloads and almost as 
many truckloads of perishable foods, and 
they also house automobile parts, bank 
records, steel products and plants for 
producing instruments where a regular 
temperature is required. Underground 
storage space in the bluffs can be created 
for about half the price of comparable 
surface buildings. 
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Q: Why is hunger referred to as the 
wolf at the door? M. Scott, Staten Island. 


N.Y. 


A: The wolf has long had the reputa- 
tion of being voracious, In England, since 
Anglo-Saxon times, danger, hunger, star- 
vation and poverty have all been known 
as the wolf at the door. The earliest form 
of the phrase was “the wolf at the gate” 
—once a literal danger—and it gradually 
came to mean danger of any kind. By the 
17th century “keeping the wolf from the 
door” was already a common expression 
with the present specific meaning of keep- 
ing away hunger and want. 
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[Continued from page 79| 

“They talk about dedication and the 
things a white boy does to make himself 
stronger at the position, and they are 
right. But | wonder what the knowledge 
that at least he will get the chance to try 
for quarterback with the pros does for his 
dedication, At the same time the black 
boy is trying to guess what position they 
ure finally going to play him at. There 
are Negro kids who know the score and 
who go to their coaches and ask to be 
switched to save time.” 

There is a lot in what Young: says. 
James Harris gave the matter a lot of 
thought in his freshman year and did 
make that request of Eddie Robinson, 
Harris wanted to play pro ball. and he 
doubted the wisdom of working as 
quarterback for four years to prepare for 
a tryout at another position in a pro 
camp. It was then that Robinson told 
him he would never permit the change. 
It was Robinson’s belief that James 
Harris was going to be the boy who put 
the myth to rest. 

“The first time I saw him.” Robinson 
remembers, “I had gone over to Monroe 
to scout some other boys. When Harris 
got into the game, the blocking just broke 
down. He was near as tall as he is now, 
but he didn’t baye the weight yet and he 
looked very funny out there running for 
his life. I turned to my wife and said. 
‘Hey, look at the long boy scamper.’ 
Then he cut loose with the ball. He 
overthrew. but the ball sailed about 20 
yards past the receiver, and I knew there 
was a boy with some kind of arm. 

“Well, | thought a lot about him for 
four years. I thought that the boy we send 
up to make pro quarterback has just got 
to make it, for the good of a lot of people. 
I decided he’d need certain things. He'd 
need brains, James has them. He'd need 
size. James is six-four and he weighs 208 
pounds, so he can see all the action no 
matter how big the linemen they send at 
him. And he'd need an arm, which James 
has. You can fake everybody out of the 
park and get a man clear 40 yards down 
the field, But if you have to run out and 
deliver the ball to him because you can’t 
throw that far, what good is it?” 

On that day during his freshman year 
when James Harris asked Eddie Robin- 
son about changing position. Robinson 
planted the seed. He said to Harris: “That 


old quarterback argument is ready to be 
taken. People are concerned. You are 
going to bust it for all of us. All you need 
with your talent is to know a few simple 
things.” In a way, urging on Harris was 
a replay for Robinson. In 1949 he had 
sent up Tank Younger, the first player 
ever to be signed out of an all-Negro 
college into pro ball. 

“What I told Harris." Robinson re- 
called, “was that when the break comes, 
you can’t waste time crying about how 
black you are. You have to go out to that 
pro camp, and everywhere the club's top 
quarterback goes. you have to go right 
with him. You've got to learn what he 
knows and then you've got to go on and 
do it better. You've got to w atch him like 
a hawk. You've got to get to practice 
early and if somebody wants you to throw 
to him, then you do it and all the while 
you make a mental note of the speed of 
eyery receiver. You've got to keep your 
mouth shut because you can't waste time 
on anything except learning to be better.” 


Then there is Onree Jackson. Louis 
Crews, himself a former passer at Ala- 
bama A. & M., has worked hard with 
Jackson. Crews believes that. given the 
chance, Jackson, the son of a minister in 
Brighton, Alabama, can make it. Like 
Harris, he has size (6-5, 210) . Like Harris, 
he has a powerful arm. And like Eddie 
Robinson, Louis Crews decided very 
early in Jackson’s career that he had 
found a quarterback who was worth the 
extra coaching effort. 

“T can tell you the exact moment I 
really began to believe that he had a 
chance.” Crews says. “We were playing 
South Carolina State here at Huntsville 
and they had us 14-12 with less than two 
minutes to go, He took us 98 yards, using 
clock stoppers and down-and-out passes. 
Then he threw for the touchdown and 
he really cut loose. He threw a bullet. 
Up until then he had always thrown a 
very soft ball. From that day on he could 
throw any pass at any speed under any 
circumstances. Now this year, he had a 
weak offensive line in front of him but 
he didn’t get busted up. If the pros give 
him the chance, they'll find out just how 
good he can become.” 

Both Onree Jackson and James Harris 
have been scouted this year as no other 
Negro quarterback be fore them. This is 
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not always indicative. Once the Rams 
scoured a quarterback at all-Negro Wiley 
College in Texas in entire platoons. Each 
report topped the next. They drafted 
him and immediately made him a de- 
fensive back. 

When Jackson went up to play ‘Lus- 
keegee. there were 14 scouts in the stands. 
Grambling, with its reputation, has al- 
ways drawn the scouts in large numbers; 
but this year they are spending three and 
four days on the campus just looking at 
game films of James Harris. If, as Robin- 
son insists, the myth is ready to be broken, 
no two candidates were ever scouted more 
thoroughly for the job. 

But will they be drafted as quarter- 
backs? 

Marlin Briscoe set 22 season and ca- 
reer records at the University of Omahi 
as a rollout quarterback. When the 
Broncos signed him with moderate tn 
terest (he was a I4th-round draft choice), 
they told him they would look at him as 
a quarterb; ick but they expected to play 
him in the defensive backfield. Briscoe 
signed. He was not a pro-type quarter 
back and he knew it. \ man has to eat- 
Then things happened. This is what 
it took for Marlin Briscoe to make Ameri- 
can Football League history: 

On the first day in cmp. he pulled a 
hamstring muscle. Therefore he couldn't 
be pk ryed in the defensive backfield. 
Then John McCormick. a white quar- 
terback, retired. Steve Tensi, another 
one and the starter of record. broke his 
collarbone. Jim LeClair was the only 
field general remaining, and suddenly 
Briscoe was number two by default. 
When LeClair failed to move the club, 
Briscoe backed into the job. 

Will Jackson and Harris be drafted as 
quarterbacks? 

“If they play the position, what's the 
big deal?” asks Monte Irvin. a former 
major-league baseball player who went 
through the pioneer routine shortly after 
Jackie Robinson. “Why don't they just 
let them try it? Why do we have to go 
through that whole bit all over again in 
1968?" 

Will Jackson and Harris be drafted as 
quarterbacks? 

“l would think not.” a National 
League front-ollice man says, oll the rec 
ord. “I would haye to think they will be 
drafted as athletes first. unless the team 
that gets them is desperate.” 

£ All we're asking,” says Eddie Robin- 
son, “is that they get the chance to pul 
those black hands under the center and 
either make it or fail on their own.” 

Will Jackson and Harris be drafted as 
quarterbacks? 

“Perhaps.” says an American League 
executive, “but I sure as hell would hate 
to draft them for the wrong city and 
have them fail and haye to listen to those 
customers.” 

“T don’t know about that,” says Buddy 
Young. “The day a black quarterback 
gets booed in a major-league ball park 
just may be the most important day in 
his life. It shows he’s just the same as the 
white quarterback and, baby, I've heard 
a few of them booed in my day. It will 
also show that the idea of this being a 
special situation has finally been elimi- 
nated forever. Hell, I just might boo 
along with em.” —Jerry Izenberg 
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NAGASAKI: THE FORGOTTEN BOMB 
[Continued from page 43] 


the war down to the last bunker on its 
home islands, the United States had de- 
cided to use the bomb, in hopes it would 
force an immediate end to the long, 
bloody conflict. Three days earlier the 
first such weapon had exploded oyer 
Hiroshima. Today the target was Kokura, 
a city of 400,000, site of one of the largest 
munitions factories in Japan. 

Slowly the Superfortress rose above the 
clouds, leveling off at 7,000 feet. The 13 
men aboard settled down for the trip. 
At an airspeed of 220 mph., it would be 
several hours before they saw action. 

Shortly after 8 a.m., they rendezvoused 
with another B-29 which was carrying 
instruments and scientific personnel to 
record the effects of the explosion. But 
only one of the two scheduled planes 
showed up. Mistakenly the photographic 
plane was circling a few miles away, un- 
seen and unable to make contact with- 
out breaking radio silence. Sweeney had 
orders to wait no more than 20 minutes 
but, desperately wanting the mission to 
be a success, he delayed three-quarters 
of an hour before resuming his course 
toward the target. 

Sgt. John Kuharek, the flight engineer, 
now began to eye his fuel gauges anx- 
iously. Before takeoff, he had reported 
that one of the plane's fuel-transfer 
pumps was broken, cutting off 600 gal- 
lons of reserve gasoline. By itself this 
problem was not serious enough to scrub 
the mission. If necessary, they could stop 
on the return trip at Okinawa or Two 
Jima and refuel. But after the missed 
rendezvous, Kuharek’s concern increased. 
If there were any more delays, even those 
intermediate havens might be out of 
reach, 

Finally, at 9:50 a.m., the outlines of 
Kokura came into sight below. The B-29 
was now at 31,000 feet, bombing altitude. 
There were scattered clouds over the city. 
although weather planes earlier had re- 
ported clear skies. Sweeney was under ex- 
plicit orders to bomb visually only. 

Bombardier Kermit Beahan already 
had his eye clamped to the Norden bomb- 
sight, trying to spot landmarks. In 
briefings, he had studied photographs of 
the city until it was as familiar as his own 


hometown. Now a recognizable river 
came into view, and he informed 


Sweeney he expected no difficulty getting 
a fix. A steady hum filled the plane as 
the bomb-bay doors swung open. 

The bomb was fully activated. With 
the exception of six wires trailing from its 
underbelly to a control box, it was a self- 
contained mechanism, cocked and ready. 
When it left the plane and those wires 
snapped, no one would be able to stop it 
from exploding. 

The aiming point was the Kokura 
Arsenal, which even at that moment was 
at work turning out light and heavy 
weapons for Japan’ s fighting men. A rail- 
road yard appeared under Beahan’s cross 
hairs. Good. The arsenal was only two 
miles away. 

But suddenly everything on the 
ground was blotted out by a layer of thick 
gray smoke. A nearby factory, bombed in 
4 conventional raid two days ago, was still 
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burning and the smoke 
obscured the area. 

“T can't see it!” Beahan cried. 
have to make another run.” 

Sweeney flipped on the intercom but- 
ton. “No drop,”’ he announced. ope ioe 
no drop.” He put the plane into a sharp 
bank. “Let's try coming in from another 
angle.” 

Minutes later, they were thundering 
in on the city again, this time from the 
east. 

“Flak coming up,” Beahan cried, 
spotting the puffs through the bomb- 
sight. “On target, but short.” He kept 
his eye to the rubber eyepiece, but once 
again at the last minute smoke obscured 
the aiming point. Once again Sweeney 
had to inform the tensely waiting crew, 
“No drop.” 

Now the flak was getting perilously 
close, and Sweeney remembered hearing 
that Kokura, the “Pittsburgh of Japan,” 
was one of the most heavily defended 
areas in the Empire. ‘“We'll try one more 
run,” he said. “This time from the 
north.” 

But the third run was no better; the 
aiming point was still not visible. 
Sweeney turned to Lt. Cmdr. Frederick 
L. Ashworth, standing beside him—the 
personal representative of Gen. Leslie R- 
Groves, chief of the Manhattan Project 
which had built the bomb, Ashworth had 
to agree on eyery important decision. 
Must they make the drop visually, 
Sweeney wanted to know? 

“Those are my orders,” 
plied. 

The plane was beginning to bounce 
around from the flak bursts. Over the 
intercom came the mutter of one of the 
men: “Let’s get out of here.” 

Then Sergeant Kuharek spoke up. 
“Skipper, fuel is getting short. We have 
just about enough left now to get us back 
to Iwo.” 

Sweeney, however. was determined not 
to return with the bomb still on board. 
Kokura was the primary target, but there 
Was a secondary one, too. Ashworth gave 
his assent, and Sweeney put the big plane 
into a steep-banked turn. 

“Proceeding to Nagasaki,’ he an- 
nounced. 


completely 


“We'll 


Ashworth re- 


NESTLED IN THE COASTAL hills of west- 
ern Kyushu, looking out from a splendid 
harbor to the East China Sea, Nagasaki 
had come through the war with remark- 
ably good fortune. Japanese cities had 
been under constant air attack that sum- 
mer, and many had been heavily dam- 
aged. But Nagasaki had remained al- 
most unscathed, although it was the home 
of several important targets, including 
the Mitsubishi Arms Works, where the 
torpedoes used at Pearl Harbor had been 
produced. 

Even so, there were unmistakable 
marks of war. Air-raid shelters dotted 
eyery section of the city, and more were 
being hastily constructed. The once- 
bustling streets were nearly empty of 
vehicles. There were no taxis, private 
automobiles or motorbikes, and the 3 
maining buses burned wood for fuel. 
drop of gasoline,” it was said, aqnallts a 
drop of blood.” Few shops and few res- 
taurants were still open. Rice had been 
reduced to a quarter of the normal ra- 
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THUE 


“Let's switch to a church where the minister is a hawk.” 


tion, and what vegetables there were had 
to be coaxed from small backyard plots 
or doled out at larger, communal ones, 
There were no eggs, milk, meat, sugar or 
pastry, and no coflee, only a bitter mix- 
ture made from soy beans, 

An undercurrent of defeat and despair 
infected the entire city, and as August 9 
dawned, many citizens realized thar the 
war had taken a new aud terrible turn. 
That morning, Mrs. Tae Adachi, a 29- 
year-old schoolteacher and a war widow, 
while fiddling with her radio at break- 
fast picked up an American broadcast in 
Japanese: “A bomb was dropped on the 
city of Hiroshima at 8:15 a.m. on August 
6, killing many thousands of people. who 
were literally disintegrated by a searing 
blast of incredible power. Vhis destruc 
tion will continue, unless the Japanese 
people surrender at once... .” Flastily she 
spun the dial, for listening to enemy 
broadcasts was forbidden. 

Later, she tuned in the “olficial’” news. 
Mention of Hiroshima came only toward 
the end of the broadcast: “A few days 
ago, a new type of bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, causing some damage. An in- 
vestigation is under way.” 

How strange, she thought. What a 
great difference between the two state- 
ments. And then she remembered the 
enemy leaflets that had been dropped 
over Nagasaki the evening before, warn- 
ing the people to evacuate the city. She 
had been astonished at ihe poetry of the 
admonition. “Back in April.” it read, 
“Nagasaki was all flowers. In August 
there will be flame showers.” 

The government and military scofted 
at such “vicious American lies.” But now 
Mrs. Adachi began to wonder, 

Others heard similar broadcasts or 
picked up similar leaflets. Some even 
heard a speech in translation by the 
American President Harry S Truman, 
who declared that in the Hiroshima 
bomb “the force from which the sun 
draws its power has been loosed.” Yet few 
could evaluate what this méant—and 
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there was little that one person could do 
about it anyway. At 8 a.m. Mrs, Adachi 
put aside her worries and went to work. 
Thousands elsewhere in the city did like- 
wise. 

There was one man, that morning, 
who knew exactly what was happening. 
He was 26-year-old Junji Sato, a reporter 
for the Nagasaki branch of the Domei 
News Service. 

With Japanese cities being bombed 
daily, communication between ‘Tokyo 
and its regional government offices hac 
become increasingly difficult. As a result, 
code telegrams were routed through the 
Domei channels with growing regularity. 
Also. over Domei’s private telephone 
lines came “top secret” detailed reports 
of damages incurred in various cities. 
These were relayed to local defense head- 
quarters and police departments. 

Sato at first had only a vague indica- 
tion that something out-of-the-ordinary 
had occurred at Hiroshima. The early re- 
ports were fragmentary, purposely mis- 
leading, Knowing that the military in- 
variably understated bad news, he real- 
ived that the “new type” bomb must have 
been extremely powerful. Then this 
morning, at about 10 o'clock, new in- 
formation had begun suddenly to flow on 
the Domei lines. It was labeled “top 
secret, not to be passed along to unau- 
thorized personnel under any circum- 
stances, 

Skimming over the transmissions, 
Sato’s eyes riveted onto appalling 
phrases: “The army in Hiroshima was 
annihilated.” “Scores of thousands of 
houses totally destroyed or burned away.” 
“More than 100,000 dead and at least 
that many wounded.” He shuddered, If 
this were true, surely continuation of the 
war would be utter folly! 

But as the morning wore on, nothing 
at all seemed to have changed. In a 
square near the Nagasaki railroad. sta- 
tion, soldiers prepared for the final de- 
fense of their homeland, even as atomic 
destruction winged toward them. There 


was a shortage of rifles, aud so they 
drilled with bamboo poles. 

Six miles up, Major Sweeney was ap 
proaching the city, But to his consterna- 
tion there was now a 70-percent clout 
cover over Nagasaki instead of the 20) 
percent reported earlier. Beahan, squint- 
ing into the eyepiece of his bombsight, 
was able to distinguish the outlines ol 
the harbor, the heayily populated down 
town section and the surrounding moun- 
tains, But he could not see his aiming 
point—the Mitsubishi Shipyard. ‘Then 
clouds completely shut off his vision, 

The pilot's mouth tightened. They 
had only enough fuel for one run over 
the target if they were to reach Okinawa, 
the nearest U.S. base. Even then, it would 
be touch and go. Sweeney briefed Com 
mander Ashworth on the problem, “Bea 
han doesn’t think he can get a visual fix.” 
he concluded. “I propose that we drop il 
by radar. What do you think?” 

On Ashworth’s answer lay the fate of 
a city and thousands of people, and he 
knew it. It was one more in the long line 
of difficult decisions which had brought 
these men to this place at this moment 
in time. 

lronically, Nagasaki had not even been 
on the first list of four targets, submitted 
to U.S. Secretary of War Henry L.. Stim 
son for consideration: — Hiroshima, 
Niigata, Kokura, and the onetime capi- 
tal. Kyoto. As it happened, a fricnd who 
was a student of the Orient had recently 
visited Stimson and filled his ears with 
lovely descriptions of Kyoto and its his- 
tory as the cultural hub of Japan. So 
Stimson struck Kyoto from the list and 
asked for a substitute. Uhus Kyoto was 
spared and Nagasaki doomed. 

\shworth’s orders were to drop. the 
bomb visually. But he had no specific in- 
structions to cover their present situa 
tion. They had only two choices left: 
either try to pinpoint the target on radar, 
or scratch the mission altogether anc 
dump the weapon in the sea. What did 
he think they should do? 

“T just don’t know, Chuck, How ac 
curately can you drop it by radar?” 

“I guarantee within 1,000 feet of the 
target,” Sweeney answered. 

Ashworth thought briefly. and then 
made his decision. “Okay,” he said, 
“Drop it by radar.” 

Hearing this, Navigator James Van 
Pelt sucked in his breath. It would be his 
job to work out the radar fix. As Sweeney 
took the plane in a wide sweep over the 
harbor and began his run, the outline of 
the city appeared on the radarscope, 
round and light blue against the darker 
color of the mountains. Beahan followed 
the course on his bombsight. They all 
knew they had only one chance to get it 
right, and tension mounted as an enlisted 
man called out the coastline checkpoints 
from the radar beams bouncing back. 

Suddenly Beahan shouted, “I see the 
city! I’ve got it!” Unexpectedly he had 
found a large hole in the clouds. At once 
Sweeney relinquished control of the 
ylane to his bombardier. They were two 
miles north of the primary target, the 
shipyard, but under the cross hairs Bea- 
han saw a familiar structure, the Mitsu- 
bishi Arms Works, his secondary target. 
Without hesitation he activated the auto- 
matic bomb release, and seconds later the 
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huge missile sank rapidly away [rom the 
plane. 

At this same moment, Japan's Su- 
preme War Council was meeting in 
heated debate in Tokyo. Although 
Hiroshima had shocked them deeply, 
most of the military leaders still argued 
that the country should fight on, regard- 
less of cost. Fanatic and blind to the last, 
their hopes were now pinned to a fatal 
misconception of U.S. strength and re- 
solve. “I am convinced,” said War Minis- 
ter Korechika Anami, “that the Amer- 
icans had only one bomb,” 


AS THE WEAPON FELL clear of Sweency's 
plane, internal clocks in the bomb began 
running, holding switches open to en- 
sure that it did not explode prematurely. 
Next its radar took over to determine the 
changing altitude. It dropped for 52 sec- 
onds. Then, 500 yards above the earth, 
arming and firing switches closed auto- 
matically, and the bomb went off. The 
time was 11:02 a.m. 

At the instant of fission a fireball 
erupted in midair, generating at its cen- 
ter a temperature of 100 million degrees 
Centigrade. Seen from a distance of one 
mile, this fireball was 100 times brighter 
than the sun. One second after the ex- 
plosion it had grown to a diameter of 
200 yards and, moving rapidly outward, 
it began to engulf the city. 

The explosive force was equivalent to 
20,000 tons of “YN'T—but comparisons 
with conventional blasts have little rele- 
yance. An ordinary bomb scoring a direct 
hit on a building may utterly destroy it, 
but in the next block life goes on undis- 
turbed, The atomic bomb, however, cre- 
ated great circles of destruction and 
death. As one witness said, “It hit every- 
where.” For 3,000 feet (more than half a 
mile) in every direction, the devastation 
was almost complete and within this cir- 
cle, deaths approached 100 percent. At 
4,500 feet the toll was 50 percent; at 6,000 
feet one in 10 was mortally injured, 

The atomic bomb destroyed and killed 
in three ways: by heat, blast and radia- 
lion. Within the 3,000-foot range, heat 
alone created a blackened circle of death 
in which all exposed living organisms 
perished instantly. Wood burst into 
flames. Metal turned molten, stones bub- 
bled, The harbor glowed red in reflec- 
tion, wooden boats caught fire, and for 
a second every last bit of air was burned 
away. People out in the open within that 
same circle never knew what had hap- 
pened, Their blackened forms, reduced 
to unrecognizable ash, fell silently where 
they stood. 

They were caught in the routines of 
every day, in their offices, in the fields, at 
play in the streets. Seiichi Murasaki, a 
iclephone lineman, was working atop a 
20-foot pole. It was not easy to scramble 
down every time an air-raid siren 
sounded, so this time he did not bother. 
He was roasted alive, quickly turning 
Ofack Duc acl? hanging by the lineman’s 
Jels which svpported him. as if on some 


eratesgue spit, while the pole burned 


fiercely. ‘ 

Eight-year-old Matsuo was playing 
hide-and-seek with six other boys. They 
were older tian he was, and it was the 
first time they had let him play with 
them. He was so happy he didn’t mind 
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being “it” three times in a row. The 
bomb obliterated him; the other boys, 
hiding in gullies or crouching behind 
walls, were untouched. 

Fathers Tamaya and Nishida were 
hearing confessions in the Urakami 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. On_ this 
morning about 5() of the faithful were 
waiting their turn for absolution, The 
bomb exploded 1,200 feet away. In a 
shattering second the stately old church 
and all that it sheltered were no more. 

At the Urakami Prison the toll was 95 
prisoners and 15 guards. The sturdy 
building itself was pulverized, leaving 
only the thick concrete slabs of its foun- 
dation. At the Institute for the Blind and 
Deaf, 42 children—who could neither 
hear nor see the explosion—in their last 
seconds felt its terrible heat. And so it 
was, one by one, and 10 by 10, until the 
tens became hundreds, and the hundreds, 
thousands. 

‘The blast alone was capable of destroy- 
ing every building within 2,500 feet of 
Ground Zero, and it also blew the walls 
and roofs off houses three miles away. At 
one point, channeled and confined by a 
alley, the blast waves burst through a 
narrow railroad cut and demolished 
structures 10 miles distant. 

Collapsing wooden structures crushed, 
pinned and maimed the people inside; 
and in concrete office buildings, flying 
glass or dislodged interior fittings became 
murderous objects. Many of the concrete 
buildings near the center of devastation 
had been built to withstand earthquakes. 
Afterward, gutted and roofless, they were 
a foot or so shorter: They had been 
driven into the ground by the incredible 
force of the bomb exploding overhead, 

Damage to the flimsy Japanese homes 
was calamitous. hatched roofs burst 
into flames. Wooden walls and rafters fell 
onto charcoal fires trapping the oc- 
cupants in the building wreckage. The 
interior walls consisted of glass or paper 
shoji (sliding screens), instead of ma- 
sonry which might have offered extra 
protection, 


Of the city’s estimated 50,000 build- 
ings, 20,000 were destroyed by blast or 
fire. As to people, it will never be known 
exactly how many were killed, for census 
figures at the time were unreliable. The 
United States estimates that 39,000 
people perished, Japan, however, puts 
the figure at 74,800, In addition, 75,000 
were wounded, and a third of the city 
was destroyed. 

All of this happened in seconds—as 
the case of an 11-year-old boy named 
Koichi demonstrates. At about 1] a.m. 
that day he and some other boys, wear- 
ing swimsuits, were standing on the banks 
of the Urakami River. They were play- 
ing a game, tossing a little bell into the 
water and then diving after it to bring 
it to the surface again. 

The bell was thrown, and Koichi 
plunged into the river, When he resur- 
faced, scarcely a minute later, he could 
only stare about in speechless horror. 
Several of his companions lay dead on 
the riverbank, and the city was a waste- 
land with a huge dark cloud rising above 
it. In the brief time that Koichi could 
hold his breath, the world as he knew it 
had yanished. 

Junji Sato, the reporter who had read 
the secret accounts of the Hiroshima dev- 
astation, was on an errand for his man- 
aging editor when the bomb went off. 
He saw a blinding flash and instinctively 
flung himself from his bicycle into a 
shallow gully running beside the road. 
There is a Japanese expression, “a 
tremendous clash like a hundred claps of 
thunder,” and to Sato the explosion 
sounded exactly like that. This was fol- 
lowed by a roar, gradually fading, and 
then an eerie silence in which everything, 
even time, seemed momentarily to haye 
stopped. 

The ditch protected Sato. When he 
stood up, he touched his head, chest and 
legs in wonderment that he was unhurt. 
Then he looked around. Through the 
thick clouds of dust and smoke he could 
see only a few yards ahead. Righting his 

[Continued on page 89] 
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“Pemberton, I thought I gave explicit orders that the 
cursed tomb of King Tutah was not to be opened! 
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PREPARE NOW IN SPARE TIME 


for an Exciting Future in one of. 


oo" 


CHOOSE 
BETWEEN 


Now you can prepare in spare time for a reward- 


ing career in one of America’s fastest-grow - Par 
ing opportunity fields - Conservation or Drafting. } \'~\'f Al 
| Thousands have found North American’s step- Cea 
| by-step “Learn-by-Doing’’ home-study method DRAFTING 


| makes these subjects easy to master—exciting 
and fun to learn, You'll find North American training can un- 
lock the door to success and prestige for you in a field where 
your daily work is fun and challenging — where opportunity 
| has no limits. 
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Take your pick of thousands of big salary jobs open to Draftsmen. 
U. S. Labor Dept. reports “429% more Draftsmen needed in next 10 
years — not enough applicants to fill jobs available now.’ Easy home- 
study plan has helped hundreds of beginners toward good income, 
security, prestige as Draftsmen — many with only grade school train- 
ing. Others report good earnings drafting part time while still learning. 
The door is open to you now. Mail postpaid card today! 


GOOD PAY—TOP SECURITY Drafting is a profession of 
good pay —right from the start! Salaries for beginners are usually 
above those paid office workers and factory help who have years of 
senority and experience, Drafting is secure—once you are trained as 
a Draftsman, you can apply your knowledge to any industry. And 
Drafting is virtually ‘‘automation-proof” since even machines must 
be designed by a Draftsman. He is the originator of them all. 


Earns $280 Month! 
HERE’S WHAT 
STUDENTS SAY 


‘'My first position after com- 


pleting your course jumped my = 
income from $350 to $820 per a 
month.’’ —G. W., Tenn. d 


Big Promotion! 
1 was promoted from the pro- 


duction line ahead of 4 others S —s 
and got a good pay raise.'’ — 
W. A., Wisc. 

MAIL POSTPAID CARD FOR 


FREE ‘‘DRAFTING CAREER KIT”’ 


...20-page Book, ‘Your Future in Draft- 
ing,"’ Sample Lesson, Aptitute Test, 
5-way Drafting Instrument. Packed 
with startling facts on your op- 
portunity to win top pay and 
security as a Draftsman. 


PRAT oat 
APTITUDE | 


Accredited Member, Veterans! Servicemen! You may 
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National H y. =, be eligible for Government 
Council. esl el S gst. benefits. North American Courses 
issue diplomas by a ff 7 & are all approved for training 
California Superintendent % iB é under new G.1, Bill. Investigate 


now while you're still in service 
and have spare time available! 


NORTH AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 4500 Campus Drive, 
Dept. 4202 University Plaza, Newport, Calif. 92660 
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BOOMING 
CAREERS... 


Take a few minutes right now to read the brief descriptions of 
the exciting opportunities open to you now. Then choose your 
career on the postpaid ‘‘Career Card” and mail it today. We'll 
send you absolutely FREE and WITHOUT OBLIGATION a big 
“Career Kit’ on the field of your choice — jam packed with 
exciting facts about the opportunities, your future and what 
you can do to insure your own success. Mail the postpaid 
“Career Card” today sure! No salesman will call. 


Choose your Exciting Career in Conservation 


=. asaGAME WARDEN 
SH-WILDLIFE Mer. 
Wernment HUNTER 
FORESTER orina 


repress § = osition that requires 


Bel 308M pless formal education 
WILDLIFE 


%* Don't be chained to office desk, store counter 
or factory machine. Easy home-study plan pre- 
pares you now in off-duty hours for outdoor 
man’s dream job in Forestry and Wildlife Con- 
servation, Get the facts. Plan to live the life 
you love. Mail postpaid card today! 


THRILLS & ADVENTURE Many Forestry and 
Wildlife men hunt mountain lions — parachute 
from planes to help marooned animals or save 
lives of injured campers — protect forests — ar- 
rest game violators. Adventure, public service, 
good pay. Rush postpaid card today! 


SECURITY—LOW LIVING COSTS Most Con- 


servation Careers are permanent. No layoffs. 
No worry about your paycheck, Living costs 


BECOMES CONSERVATION 
OFFICER! 


“In April | became a Con- 
servation Officer—Ist grade. 
| will be enforcing the fish 
& game laws of our State. 
Your Course helped make 
this long-time ambition a 
reality.” R. K., Alabama 


WINS GAME WARDEN 
POSITION! 


"Your Course has just helped 
me get a job here on the 
post as Fort Belvoir Game 
Warden. | am very pleased 
with the Course."’ R. E., Va, 


Conservation 


are low, too—and a pension may assure you a 
good income for life when you retire. Hard 
muscles, bronzed skin, vibrant good health are 
extra rewards of outdoor living. Sleep under 
pines. Catch breakfast from icy streams. Feel 
and look like a million! 


MAIL POSTPAID CARD FOR FREE 
‘“CONSERVATION CAREER KIT’’ 


, .20-page Conservation Career Fact Book, spe- 
cial report, ‘Jobs for Sportsmen—How & Where 
to Get Them," plus 3-month subscription te 
“Conservation Topics" Magazine. 


CCAREER KIT” OF YOUR CHOICE! 


» cqndy SURE! 
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PRUE 


“Back and forth, back and forth!” 


|Gontinued from page 85] 
bicycle, he pedaled toward the oflice of 
the Domei News Service, not far distant. 

The sturdy red-brick building had 
withstood the blast, although its windows 
had been blown out. As Sato entered, 
two girls were picking up the larger 
pieces of glass and piling them in a 
corner, Vhe managing editor, cut by 
flying glass. had wrapped a bandage 
around his head, He greeted Sato gruffly. 
“There’s much work to be done, We must 
find out exactly what has happened.” 

Mysteriously. although all telephone, 
telegraph and other electric lines within 
the city had been knocked out, the Domei 
telephone connection to Fukuoka City re- 
mained in operation, and Sato’s boss had 
already been in touch with newsmen 
there. Now he ordered Sato out into the 
city to bring back an eyewitness account. 

The young reporter went first to the 
air-raid shelter of Defense Headquarters. 
But the staff there knew virtually noth- 
ing. Their entire communications net- 
work had been cut off. While the defense 
chief drafted an emergency report to be 
relayed to Tokyo, a stream of people 
began to arrive, seeking refuge in the 
shelter. To Sato many of them looked 
as if they had bathed in boiling oil. Their 
skin was light gray and so badly burned 
in some cases that it would peel off at the 
touch of a finger. With swollen, bloodless 
faces, they looked like ghosts. 

A Korean worker staggered into the 
shelter, Crumpling in the middle of a 
corridor, he said in a faint voice, “Give 
me water, please. I am in great pain.” 
Stunned by the man's frightful wounds, 
Sato at first could not move. <A few 
moments later, when he mustered the 
courage to approach the motionless form, 
the Korean was dead. 

As more wounded arrived, Sato 
learned that the center of the explosion 
had not been in downtown Nagasaki but 
more to the north, in the Urakami dis- 
trict where several arms plants were 
located. So he left the Defense Head- 
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quarters and began a fearful trek into 
the heart of the devastation, observing 
and taking notes. The reporter side of 
him—objective, analytical—was in conflict 
with his human emotions. He had to steel 
himself against the pitiful scenes he came 
across: a mother holding her dead baby 
and staring at the smoking wreckage of 
her home; an old man, almost naked, 
silently inching his way along the road 
with sightless eyes, his blackened arms 
outstretched before him; dozens of chil- 
dren with lost, stunned faces, wandering 
through the streets in search of parents. 
He came upon a charred streetcar, its 
passengers burned to cinders, still sitting 
in a row at the window seats like mum- 


mies. Sato shuddered and stumbled 
away. 
Everywhere he encountered raging 


fires, and the unbelievable evidence of 
the bomb's fantastic power. The steel 
beams of the Mitsubishi Steel Factory 
were “bent and twisted like jelly”; the 
roofs of the concrete buildings were 
smashed in. Trees had been torn out by 
their roots, or broken off at the trunk. 
He reported as “totally destroyed” the 
Mitsubishi Heayy Industry Complex, 
which included two large arms factories. 
a steel plant, two shipyard plants and 
scores of contracting factories. In the 
Mitsubishi factories alone, some 6,000 
people had perished. 

City administration had also been 
dealt a heavy blow. The Nagasaki Munic- 
ipal Office was gone, the district court. 
the prosecutor's office, the court of ap- 
peals and the Municipal Water Building. 
The Nagasaki Medical School was gutted 
and afire, as well as half a dozen middle 
and primary schools. 

In some sections there was a great 
quiet, as if all life had suddenly departed. 
And in the stillness, Sato became aware 
of the glass constantly under his feet. It 
crunched as he walked, and he was 
amazed at the vast amount of it. Every so 
often he encountered little pockets of 
sound, where small groups of badly 


burned people had gathered. There was 
no one to help them and little they could 
do for themselves, and the sound was 
their wail of lamentation. At last Sato’s 
own eyes filled with tears and closing his 
notebook, he retraced his steps. 

When he returned to his office he 
found everyone despondent. News of the 
bombing had just been reported by the 
West Japan Army. It concluded, “Details 
are still under investigation, but dam- 
ages are believed to be comparatively 
light.” 

Pointing out the windows to the sea 
of flames and the bodies in the streets, 
Domei employees demanded bitterly: 
“How can the military call these dam- 
ages ‘light’?” Sato could only agree. He 
knew, far more than they, the extent of 
the havoc. 


WHEN THE 10,000-pouND bomb left the 
B-29, the plane actually jumped upward. 
Seconds later the bomb-bay doors 
snapped shut, and Sweeney forced his 
craft into a tight, banking turn. His one 
thought was to get as much distance as 
possible between the plane and _ the 
bomb. At the moment of the explosion, 
he squeezed his eyes shut (the crew was 
equipped with special goggles), and 
when he opened them again, he looked 
down to see big concentric doughnuts of 
hot air rushing up at them, They were 
shock wayes—five in all—which violently 
buffeted the plane. Then from Ground 
Zero a great plume of smoke and flame 
began to rise. 

In the plane behind Sweeney's, re- 
porter William Laurence of The New 
York Times watched the scene in awe. 
In a story that would win him a Pulitzer 
Prize, he wrote: “We watched a giant pil- 
lar of purple fire, 10,000 feet high, shoot 
upward like a meteor coming from the 
earth instead of from outer space. It was 
no longer smoke, or dust, or even a 
cloud of fire. It was a living thing, a new 
species of being, born right before our 
incredulous eyes. 

“Even as we watched, a giant mush- 
room came shooting out of the top to 
45,000 feet, a mushroom top that was 
even more alive than the pillar, seething 
and boiling in a white fury of creamy 
foam, a thousand geysers rolled into one. 
It kept struggling in an elemental fury, 
like a creature in the act of breaking the 
bonds that held it down.” 

Up ahead Sweeney turned his plane 
and made one complete circle of the 
city, trying to evaluate the damage. The 
heavy smoke obscured everything. But 
the mushroom cloud had now risen to a 
height of 60,000 feet, and, seeing it, 
Sweeney was suddenly gripped by a feel- 
ing of disaster. He remembered a para- 
graph in his orders: “Under no circum- 
stances will your aircraft fly in or near 
the smoke from the explosion. It will un- 
doubtedly be radioactive and highly 
dangerous.” If this were so, what then 
must it be like on the ground? 

His circle of the city completed, he 
pushed the intercom button and called 
Abe Spitzer, the radioman, “Send out 
the strike report,” he said. “Then alert 
Air-Sea Rescue.” 

A few minutes later Spitzer was tap- 
ping out a message to Tinian: “Bombed 
Nagasaki visually with no fighter opposi- 
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tion and no flak, Visible effects about 
equal to Hiroshima, Fuel only to get to 
Okinawa.” 

Kuharek, as he had been for the last 
two hours, was still watching the gas 
gauges intently. He suggested, “Skipper, 
we better cut down on our speed—way 
down.” 

“Roger,” Sweeney acknowledged, and 
rapidly made some mental calculations, 
By the most direct route Okinawa was 
350 miles away. At normal speed with 
their present weight, a B-29 consumed 
$00 gallons of gasoline an hour, so their 
fuel would run out about 50 miles short 
of their destination. By reducing speed 
to the minimum and lowering the nose 
into a slight glide, they might save just 
enough gasoline to get them back. 
Sweeney made the adjustments, but he 
doubted it would work. He was now 
fairly sure that they were going to have 
to ditch. 

As they bored on through the sky, 
Spitzer was completely unsuccessful in 
alerting the standby rescue crews. His 
messages to them got no answer. In fact 
Air-Sea Rescue, haying heard nothing 
about the delay at the rendezvous point 
or the aborted run over Kokura, assumed 
that the mission had gone off without a 
hitch and that the returning planes were 
even now nearing Tinian, Consequently, 
the crews had all gone back to their 
bases, never suspecting that Sweeney was 
almost three hours behind schedule and 
was probably going to need them. 

Lt. Nobukazu Shinkawa of the Navy 
Cadet Corps would have been most in- 
terested if he could have read Major 
Sweeney's orders not to fly near the 
mushrooming cloud. For at 11:10 that 
day the lieutenant and two crew mem- 
bers were in a seaplane headed straight 
for it. 

Only yesterday, the 20-year-old Shin- 
kawa and his fellow pilots had been dis- 
cussing the “new-type bomb’ dropped 
on Hiroshima. On the evening of August 
7, one of the Cadet Corps planes had 


flown over their city, and the pilot’s per- 
sonal report of the deyastation bad been 
almost too fantastic to be believed. Now, 
when word of another “great bombing" 
in Nagasaki—40 miles away—was flashed 
to their headquarters in Sasebo, Lieuten- 
ant Shinkawa snatched up his helmet and 
raced for his seaplane, shouting for volun- 
teers. Lt. Fumio Murakami and Chief 
Petty Officer Sadao Okada climbed into 
the plane after him. 

As their craft neared Nagasaki and 
broke through the cloud coyer, they 
found their way blocked by the enormous 
black pillar of smoke in the sky. Shin- 
kawa was dumbfounded by the sight. Al- 
ready the churning column must haye 
been close to five miles tall, and hang- 
ing over it like the head of a monster 
was the gigantic, ever-expanding mush- 
room. He checked his altimeter: the 
plane was at 10,000 feet. He still could 
not believe that smoke from a bomb 
could reach so high. 

The sun coming from behind gave the 
illusion that the cloud was undergoing 
instantaneous changes of colors—from 
red to blue to yellow—but when they got 
closer, Shinkawa saw that it was really 
only gray and black. 

Shinkawa tried circling the cloud, but 
he was unable to make out anything of 
the damage on the ground below. “We 
can’t see from here!” he shouted. “Let's 
cut into the cloud.” Neither Lieutenant 
Murakami, sitting beside him, nor Chief 
Okada, in the rear of the plane, answered 
him. They were too awestruck to speak. 

It felt unusually hot inside the cabin. 
Could the heat be coming from outside? 
Shinkawa opened a _ window and 
stretched out his hand. Quickly he pulled 
it back. Even with a glove on, it was as 
if he had plunged it into live steam. 
Shutting the window, he noted that a 
sticky dust had adhered to his black 
glove. Similar debris was clinging to the 
windshield, along with large drops of 
water. 

“T can’t stand it!’ one of the others 
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“I can't help thinking how he’d look on a coin!” 
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shouted. Shinkawa turned and saw that 
Okada was vomiting. He had been di- 
rectly in the path of the “steam” that 
came in through the window, and ap- 
parently it had sickened him. 

The plane streaked on into the great 
black column of smoke, Normally, even 
in thick clouds some light from the sun 
filters through. Here, it was as if someone 
had abruptly pulled shades down over 
the plane’s windows, They were in total 
darkness. 

‘The temperature in the cabin rose, and 
Shinkawa was soon drenched in sweat. 
Minutes later Lieutenant Murakami, 
who could bear the heat no longer, 
opened the window, then screamed as a 
strange odor and intense heat blew in 
on his face, 


“Glose... the... window,” Shinkawa 
gasped, hardly able to breathe. "Close it! 
Quickly!” 


Suddenly the sky brightened, and he 
was momentarily blinded by the sun- 
light. They had passed through the 
cloud. It had taken them eight minutes 
to get from one side to the other. Out in 
the light again, Shinkawa noticed gray, 
brown and black dust sticking all over his 
clothes, as if he had been following be- 
hind a car on a dusty road. Also, because 
of either the fumes or the heat, he had a 
terrible headache and felt nauseated, He 
shook his head to clear it, and saw that 
his copilot was now vomiting, too. 

Since the purpose of the flight was to 
ascertain damage to the city, he took the 
plane lower and lower, flying in circles, 
trying to see through the smoke, Finally, 
at about 1,000 feet, Nagasaki was re- 
vealed—blanketed in flames, with black 
smoke billowing up as if from a crude-oil 
fire. 

“We will land in the harbor,” he said. 
Copilot Murakami nodded. He had 
stopped vomiting at last, and although 
pale and shaken, he seemed all right. 
Shinkawa flew just aboye the harbor's 
surface and, finding no obstacles, glided 
down until the pontoons slapped agarnst 
the water. 


FROM WHERE THEY FLOATED, Lieu- 
tenant Shinkawa could not see much 
heavy damage. The main part of the city 
along the Nakashima Valley seemed al- 
most untouched, although there were a 
number of fires and some wreckage from 
the blast. But when he looked up the 
parallel Urakami Valley and saw where 
the giant funnel of smoke came to earth 
some two miles away, he realized where 
the center of the explosion had been. 

Chief Okada was still too sick to move 
the plane, so the other two men pulled 
the plane through the shallow waters to 
the deserted shore. Then they began to 
walk up the Urakami Valley. 

Horrors accumulated until they lost all 
meaning, and after two hours they had 
had enough. Without a word, the men 
turned and started back the way they had 
come. Earlier, they had been too numbed 
by the first shocks of discovery to notice 
that strange shadows had been imprinted 
here and there, shadows permanently 
etched by the fiery rays of the explosion. 
Now they saw, for example, the outlines 
of a bridge railing, clearly visible on the 
pavement though the railing itself was 
gone, A diagonal stripe crossed the street, 
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probably the mark of a telephone pole. 

They reached the shore and found that 
it was no longer deserted. Dozens of 
bodies floated in the harbor, or sprawled 
near it. They had come in their agony to 
seek water, The two men were forced to 
push bodies out of the way of the plane 
in order to take off, 

Flying back to Sasebo, Lieutenant Shin- 
kawa was filled with a deep depression. 
The officers at headquarters would want 
a complete report of the damage and 
casualties. How could he describe what 
he had seen? He felt himself begin to 
tremble. What he wanted was to blot 
everything from his mind. But he knew 
that he never would be able to. 

Flying through the pillar of radioactive 
smoke had an irrevocable effect on all 
these men. Within three years Okada was 
dead of leukemia. Murakami died in 
june, 1965, of leukemia and liver com- 
plications. Shinkawa, now 43, still suffers 
daily from dizziness and extreme exhaus- 
tion. He has developed a type of hemo- 
philia. 

Survivors of the two A-bombs in Japan 
are often discriminated against by their 
countrymen in matters of employment. 
Their sons and daughters are shunned as 
marriage partners for fear they may be 
inheritors of some dread “atomic dis- 
ease.”’ Therefore, the names of Shinkawa 
and other survivors in this account haye 
been disguised. 

Those who survived often escaped by 
bizarre and unpredictable chance. At the 
very edge of the $,000-foot circle of death, 
an old man was on hands and knees be- 
hind a three-foot-high stone wall, ten- 
derly weeding around four small heads of 
lettuce. Back of him stood his wife. offer- 
ing suggestions. 

When the bomb exploded, the old man 
with fading eyesight was barely conscious 
of the flash. His first indication that some- 
thing had happened came when his wife 
stopped talking. It was only much later 
that he understood what had taken place. 
The heat and blast had swept over the 
top of the stone wall and, like a giant 
flamethrower, cut down his wife in mid- 
sentence—yet left him without a mark, 
still weeding. 

In downtown Nagasaki a businessman 
grumbled as the papers his secretary 
handed him fell to the floor. He was just 
bending over into the kneehole of his 
desk to retrieve them when the room was 
flooded with light. One wall blew in, and 
the ceiling collapsed. Three hours later, 
rescuers dug the place out. The secretary 
was dead, along with 13 others, and 23 
were wounded. But the businessman him- 
self was able to walk out of the demolished 
structure with only two small scratches 
on his face—thanks to his impromptu 
bomb shelter. 

Fumio Matsumoto, a carpenter, was 
working that morning on the roof of the 
five-story electric-company building. He 
and a companion were almost blinded 
by the flash of the explosion, and auto- 
matically both men began to run. While 
the blast hurled his friend against a con- 
crete shaft, killing him, it picked Matsu- 
moto ae and flipped him off the roof. He 
fell 5314 feet and landed upright, his 
stubby jegs still churning. In through the 
ground- floor door of the building he ran, 
his eyes wide, his mouth framing words 
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that would not come out. He stopped 
only when he saw the assistant manager 
gaping at him. Then, realizing he had 
been on the rool only seconds belore, his 
eyes rolled and he crumpled to the floor, 
out cold but otherwise unhurt. 

Another curious case was that of Yo- 
shiro Fukuda, the 50-year-old deputy di- 
rector of the Mitsubishi Arms Works. His 
factory was ruined in the explosion and 
he was bruised, his head badly cut. One 
week later his white-blood-cell count 
plummeted to 800 from a norm of 5000, 
and doctors gave up all hope for him. 
But miraculously, he was to recover com- 
pletely—with a mysterious, beneficent 
side effect. For some years he had suffered 
from a painful stomach ulcer. But from 
that day on, he had no further symptoms. 
Somehow the rays from the bomb had 
healed him. 

One of the luckiest of all was ‘Takejiro 
Nishioka, publisher of the Nagasaki 
Minyu (People), On the morning of Au- 
gust 6 he had been returning from a trip 
to Tokyo when his train pulled into the 
outskirts of Hiroshima just-as the first 
atomic bomb was dropped. He was an 
eyewitness to the devastation and suffer- 
ing there. 

He reached home a day later, Fearing 
a similar disaster in Nagasaki, on August 
8 he and four other editors inspected 
sites for an underground bomb. shelter 
in which an emergency newspaper might 
be published, Settling on a spot where the 
40-foot Gokoku Shrine stood, near the 
Urakami Cathedral, they agreed to meet 
there at 11 o'clock the next day. 

But that night Nishioka became quite 
ill, an aftereftect of radiation in Hiro- 
shima, He asked that the meeting be post- 
poned, and decided to join his family in 
the resort town of Unzen, 50 miles distant. 
He had gone about halfway when at 11 
a.m, he and his driver stopped for a mo- 
ment on a hill. While they chatted idly, 
Nishioka saw his second atomic explosion. 
The Gokoku Shrine, where the newsmen 
were to have met, was obliterated. By 
the slimmest chance, he had witnesse 
and survived—both bombs. 


SWEENEY COULDN'T BELIEVE tT. They 
should have run out of gas 10 minutes 
ago, but by some miracle they were still 
airborne and now in sight of Okinawa. 
The only difficulty was that, for the last 
half hour, Spitzer had been trying with- 
out success to raise someone at the field. 
As he approached, Sweeney could plainly 
see P-38’s taking off and landing in a 
continuous stream, Well, they had better 
get out of the way, because he was com- 
ing in! 

Kuharek’s voice was in his ear: “Skip- 
per, as of right now, all the fuel gauges 
read empty. I don’t know what we're fly- 
ing on.” And as if to punctuate his state- 
ment, the right outboard engine suddenly 
coughed and ‘died. 

That did it! They would have no time 
for a long, slow approach or any wave- 
off from the field. Yet Okinawa was still 
ignoring them. Sweeney called for flares, 
red and green; the colors for that day. 
Four burst in the air, but the traffic pat- 
tern remained uninterrupted. 

“Give me the field,” he shouted. “May- 
day! Mayday!” He could hear the tower 
talking to other planes, oblivious of him, 
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“Tt beats me what she sees in him.” 


“Mayday! Mayday!” Again no answer. 

“Fire off the flares,” he ordered again. 
“Fire ‘em all. Every damned one.” 

It must have startled observers on the 
ground to see the fireworks display that 
suddenly burst from the limping B-29. 
Twenty flares of all colors, signifying 
“heavy damage,” “aircraft on fire,” “dead 
and wounded on board,” “aircraft out of 
fuel” and “prepare for crash landing,” 
dotted the sky. The effect was immediate. 
Planes abruptly peeled away from the 
landing strip, and Sweeney could see fire 
trucks and ambulances racing toward the 
runway. 

The plane came in at 140 mph., too 
fast. It hit halfway down the runway, 
bounced 25 feet in the air, then settled. 
Ii rolled to a stop only 10 feet short of 
the end of the field. 

Later, Kuharek measured the remain- 
ing fuel. Of the 6,250 gallons of gasoline 
that they had started with, not counting 
the trapped reserve, they had exactly 
seven gallons left—in terms of an auto- 
mobile gas tank, the equivalent of two 
teaspoonfuls of fuel. 

But they had made it. A Jeep led them 
to the hardstand, Minutes later the door 
opened, and a sergeant poked his head 
in to ask, “Where are the dead and 
wounded?” 

Sweeney looked at him. He felt a great 
tiredness. And pointing to the northeast, 
toward Nagasaki, he said, “Back there.” 

Just after 1 p.m. there was a telephone 
call for Gungi Kitamura, chief of pro- 
duction at the Isahaya Airplane Factory, 
15 miles from Nagasaki. He was wanted 
immediately downstairs in the research 
laboratory. A strange object, looking very 
much like a small bomb, had just been 
brought in. 

Kitamura knew of the fate of Naga- 
saki; indeed, he had seen the gigantic 
column of smoke rising beyond the hills. 
So this new development could be omi- 
nous. He made his way hurriedly to the 
lab, where a small group of people clus- 
tered around a table on which the sus- 
picious object lay. It was about five feet 
long and 18 inches in diameter. Kita- 
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mura had seen many bombs, but nothing 
quite like this. 

“Where did it come from?’ he asked. 

“It was picked up in a field near Uki,” 
said Ichiro Sado, the parts supervisor. 
“They say it was dropped from a 6-29 
at about the same time as the o//ier bomb, 
and that a parachute was attached to it,” 

Kitamura did not think it was a bomb 
at all. But putting his ear to it, he heard 
a distinct, steady ticking. “Something has 
been activated inside,” he said. “I'll have 
to take it apart. [ suggest that you all wait 
outside. It may be dangerous.” 

After they had filed out, leaving only 
himself and Sado, who had volunteered 
to help, Kitamura scrutinized the object. 
He noticed a cap at the rear end, near a 
long vertical rudder. If he was lucky it 
would be a screw-type cover with no de- 
tonating wires attached. If he was wrong 
—well, he would neyer know what had 
happened. 

While Sado grasped the cylinder with 
both hands, Kitamura began turning the 
cap. It came off easily. and to his relief 
the object contained no explosives. [t was 
filled with instruments, several of them 
still running. Apparently they had been 
measuring the effect of the new-type 
weapon. 

Then he noticed a plain white enve- 
lope, stuck to the inside of the cap. He 
was able to make out a name on it: ““Pro- 
fessor Sagane.” Inside was a letter, in 
English. 

The lab technicians came back in and 
crowded around, asking questions. He 
asked if anyone had ever heard of a Pro- 
fessor Sagane. “Oh, yes,” said one techni- 
cian. “He was one of my teachers at 
Tokyo University—a professor of physics.” 

Half an hour later they had succeeded 
in translating the letter. It read: 


To: Prof. F. Sagane 
From: Three of your former scientific 
colleagues during your stay in the 
United States 
We send this personal message to urge 
you to use your influence as a reputable 
nuclear physicist to convince the Japa- 


nese General Staff of the terrible conse- 
quences which will be suffered by your 
people if you continue in this war. 

You have known for several years that 
an atomic bomb could be built ifa nation 
were willing to pay the enormous cost. 
Within the space of three weeks, we have 
proof-fired one bomb in the American 
desert, exploded one in Hiroshima and 
fired the third this morning. 

We implore you to confirm these facts 
to your leaders and do your utmost to 
stop the destruction and waste of life 
which can only result in the total annihi- 
lation of your cities if continued, As scien- 
tists, we deplore the use to which a beauu- 
ful discovery has been put, but we can 
assure you that unless Japan surrenders 
at once, this rain of atomic bombs will 
increase manyfold in fury. 


The letter, written not by a politician 
or a military man, but by American scien- 
tists to a fellow scientist, touched Kita- 
mura deeply. It was a very human com- 
munication, and it expressed what they 
all wanted: an end to the war. He felt 
tears scald his eyes. For he knew that it 
also meant an end to the Japanese Em- 
pire, 

As the afternoon wore on, Nagasaki 
city officials tried desperately to cope with 
the catastrophe, Telegraph and power 
lines were down, two of the city’s rail- 
road stations were demolished, and fires 
burned out of control everywhere, The 
streets were so littered that no vehicles 
could traverse them, and the sick, 
wounded, hungry and homeless wandered 
afoot through the debris and flames. 

Lack of comunication blocked any cen- 
tral direction of rescue and rehabilitation 
operations, but responsible citizens did 
what they could on their own. One of the 
first to react was Keiichi Ogawa, local 
head of the Kyushu Electric Co, As a boy, 
Ogawa had lived through a severe earth- 
quake and seen the demoralizing effects 
of a power blackout, and now he was 
determined to spare his neighbors that 
kind of suffering. His men made innum- 
merable temporary repairs on the city’s 
broken electrical system. 

Two big transformers had been 
knocked out, and an assistant estimated 
that it would take three days to get them 
back into operation. “Too long,” Ogawa 
snapped. “Do it in 12 hours.” Told that 
the entire Urakami transformer station 
was destroyed, he ordered, “Bypass to 
Sasebo for power.” And it was done. 

In midafternoon, when fire swept 
toward the building that housed the Elec- 
tric Co., staff members, most of them 
women, fought off the blaze successfully. 
Ogawa was proud of his sweating, labor- 
ing staff, and commended them in the 
highest terms. 

Food was another critical problem. 
Fortunately an emergency disaster plan 
had been drawn up beforehand by the 
prefectural governor, and by afternoon 
the first truckloads of boiled rice began 
coming in from nearby yillages. 

Medical facilities had been hard hit. 
More than 80 percent of the city’s hos- 
pital beds had been located within half a 
mile of the explosion, The Nagasaki 
Medical School and its associated hospital 
were completely gutted. Of its 850 stu- 
dents, 600 were killed and most of the 
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others injured. Vhe surviving doctors. 
Students and patients established a tem- 
porary bivouac in a burned-out sweet-po- 
tato patch, where eventually 500 sufter- 
ing people assembled. But with most of 
the medicines Jost in the explosion, there 
was little the doctors could do. Indeed. 
UG only sign that identified this field as 

1. “hospital area” was a flag held aloft by 
a student. It was a white banner on which 
had been daubed—in human blood— Ja 
pan’s rising-sun emblem. 

\t rescue centers set up in schools and 
vovernment buildings. individual doctors 
did what they could. But they had almost 
no supplies at first. Then. in a daring 
moye, a large quantity of medicine was 
removed from the burning Prefectural 
Building and brought to the centers. 

The grisliest problem of all was dis- 
posal of ae dead, Corpses lay everywhere. 
not only the human dead ‘but also the 
bodies of innumerable cats, dogs and 
horses. These had to be removed to im- 
provised crematoriums. Workers from the 
Mitsubishi Shipyards were recruited for 
this dreadful task. 

The first difficulty was in identifying 
the dead, Many wore name tags, but 
thousands more were beyond identifica- 
tion and would have to be listed simply 
as “unknowns.” Realizing that his re- 
cruits could stand only so much, the head 
of the operation consulted the security 
chief and obtained a 16-gallon barrel of 
rationed sake. Before and after a trip to 
the crematorium, each man was given a 
glass of the precious liquor to fortify him- 
self, Quite possibly, it was the sake that 
kept many of them sane. 

As darkness fell over the city, the Ura- 
kami valley glowed red with fires. Bright- 
est of all was the Mitsubishi Steel Factory 
where piles of coal had been ignited. On 
the hillsides, too, there were tiny dots of 
fire—houses, trees, telephone poles—and 
to those working desperately amid the 
ruins, they seemed to blink down maley- 
olently like a thousand angry eyes. 


lite BOMBING OF NAGASAKI Was a crush- 
ing setback for those military leaders who 
had convinced themselves that the United 
States had only one atomic weapon. Thev 
had argued previously that Hiroshima 
could be turned into a rallying point. 

“Remember Hiroshima! Defend your 
country! Death to the invaders!” But 
Nagasaki changed all of that. demonstrat- 
ing unequivocably that the terrible rain 
of destruction would continue. 

And yet the diehard militarists. led by 
War Minister Anami. still could not 
swallow the bitter pill of unconditional 
surrender, demanded by the Allies in the 
Potsdam Declaration. How could these 
diehards be reconciled to the inevitable? 
Premier Kantaro Suzuki, an advocate of 
accepting the Allied terms, had one ace 
still up his sleeve. A few hours after the 
Nagasaki bomb exploded, he announced 
a mecting of the Supreme War Council 
for 11:30 that night in Tokyo, adding that 
the Emperor Hirohito would be present. 

Hitherto the emperor had never taken 
part in these discussions but merely gave 
his blessing to whatever decisions the 
Council reached. That night. however, in 
defiance of centuries of tradition, he spoke 
out. Explaining that his motives were to 
preserve the Japanese race and prevent 
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a last-ditch struggle to the death, he an- 
nounced, “IT have made up my mind to 
terminate the war at once.” 

The emperor's decision held firm, even 
in the face of the subsequent suicides of 
General Anami and other top military 
leaders. A palace revolt by a group of 
young military fanatics also failed. Six 
days later, on August 15, Japan surren- 
dered unconditionally, and the war was 
over—the bombing of Nagasaki being 
perhaps the decisive factor in hastening 
the capitulation. 

In time, U.S. occupation troops were to 
assist in the slow rebirth of this sacrificial 
city; but by and large the surviving citi- 
zens of Nagasaki were forced to fall back 
on their own resources in reconstructing 
their ruined homes, factories and public 
buildings. The central government. weak 
and impoverished after the war, was un- 
able to help much. There was the cruel 
irony that in Japan, as in the rest of the 
world, attention was focused almost ex- 
clusiyely on Hiroshima. It still is. Naga- 
saki became the “forgotten city,” and it 
was common to hear the lament: “To be 
atom-bombed is bad, but to be atom- 
bombed second is worse,” 

Today Nagasaki is a monument to its 
citizens’ cheerful hard work and sense of 
rededication. Unlike their countrymen at 
Hiroshima. who still capitalize on their 
day of agony. the people of Nagasaki 
have largely healed the scars. Once again 
ships built in Nagasaki dockyards ply the 
oceans, and though trade with the tradi- 
tional market, China, has dried up, the 
city has developed commerce with Singa- 
pore. Hong Kong, India, western Africa 
and Burma. It is a bustling metropolis, 
fully rebuilt. 

Only a few structures recall the day 
the city died. One is a white concrete 
building in the heart of town with a sign 
over the door, “Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission.” For 20 years this joint U.S.- 
Japanese venture has been keeping track 
of A-bomb survivors. It is a tragic fact 
that many are still suffering and dying 
from the effects of radiation. For those 
who were within 6.000 feet of Ground 
Zero, the incidence of leukemia has been 
far higher than normal. as have cancer 
of the thyroid. cataracts, anemia, skin dis- 
orders, central nervous system impair- 
ment and premature aging, One common 
prediction, however, has not come true. 
Genetic defects in the newborn children 
of survivors haye shown no increase. 

Two miles from the harbor, in the 
middle of the Urakami district, the Naga- 
saki Cultural Center also commemorates 
the bomb, displaying such atomic relics 
as rocks coyered with bubbles from the 
heat of the explosion, and melted pieces 
of steel. Nearby in a small park a stone 
marker identifies Ground Zero. Engraved 
on it are the grim statistics: the number 
of dead and wounded, the area destroyed. 

On a knoll above, dominating the city’s 
skyline, stands an heroic 52-foot statue 
of a man, his eyes closed in a silent 
“prayer for peace.” This work was dedi- 
cated August 9, 1955. As the mayor and 
prefectural governor stood before the 
flower-decked base of the monument, a 
group of children, orphaned by the bomb, 

‘ach released a doye. It was just 11:02 
a.m.—I0 years to the second after the 
great explosion. —Frank W. Chinnock 
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Complete with 4-PRONG PLUG, RINGER, 
REGULAR CORD 


Just plug it in! 
Nothing else to buy! 


These well-made, top brand name standard 
dial phones are completely reconditioned by 
experienced factory-trained repairmen. .. 
rewired, refinished and inspected down to 
the last service detail. Each is READY-TO- 
USE, WITH RINGER, 4-PRONG PLUG AND 
CORD. There is nothing else to buy. Great as 
that extra phone .. . or 2-phone intercom system. . . 


ON SALE—NOW omy 995 > 


in office, den, kitchen, bedroom, etc... . 


and it costs you less to own it yourself than what you have to pay in one year’s rent! 
CHOOSE ANY PHONE YOU LIKE AND OWN IT—NO RENTAL CHARGES TO PAY EVER 


WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
HANGER 
PHONE 


With Dial 
$15.95 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COLOR PHONES with Bell 


Available in red, blue, green, 
yellow, white, beige, ivory, pink, 
black, gold $15.95 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
(Vintage 1928) 
Colored Antique Cradle. Phone. 


Green, Yellow, White, ry Bele. Blue. 
Red, Pink and Gold . $22.95 


No Dial 
$11.95 
Black Only 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COLOR WALL PHONES 


White, Beige, Ivory, Green. Reus 
Blue, Black, Pink 21.9 


UPRIGHT 


All brass 
All black w/dial .. 
All black, no dial . 


AER, 


Cr — 
can So 


PRINCESS TYPE 

“STARLITE PHONE” 
MODERN STANDARD Pink, Be AAGhin ano Hilts, 
COLOR PHONES pr espe ney OR 


Green, Blue, Pink, White, Ivory, 
Red, Beige, Green & Yellow $22.95 BARONESS - White only with bell 


Black $29.95 


FRENCH CRADLE PHONE 


From Milady's boudoir. in ivory, black or 


brass complete with bell and plug-in. $59.95 . | $29. ‘95 


ERICOPHONE 


enetie with the 
dial on the bot- 
tom. Lift, it is ready to dial 
or answer, set down and 
communication is cut off. 
Red, Ivory, Beige, White, 
Blue, Green, Yellow 
With Buzzer ....$49,.95 
With Tweeter. ..$59.95 


GRANDCOM, INC., Dept. TR2 

1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036 

Send me reconditioned or new phones 
as listed below: 


pa tein : $ 


We carry a big line of Telephones. NEW, 
OLD, REBUILT—EQUIPMENT, etc. Write if 
you're interested in any item not listed. 


Add $1.50 shipping 
and Handling Charge 
for each phone 


Name.  ——— 


___ Shipping Charges $ ofdered east of 
a Mississippi. 
Address. = : > Tax if any $—__ $2.00 for each phone 
City. State _Zip Total enclosed $. west of Mississippi. 


Enclose check or Money Order. No C.O.D.'s 
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STRENGTH IN 
77 SECONDS 


That’s all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 


No strenuous exercises...no elaborate gym 
equipment...no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don’t need time, space, or energy to multi- 
ply your strength...to broaden your shoul- 
ders...to increase your lung capacity...to 
trim your waistline...to develop vigor. Now the 
same method of Isometric-lsotonic Contrac- 
tion that trained the German Olympic Team 
and other world-famous athletes can help YOU 
build a powerful physique. Yes, even if you 
are 30, 50 years old or more. Unlike ordinary 
isometric contraction devices, the TENSOLA- 
TOR® combines both Isometric and Isotonic 
benefits in a series of quick 7-second exer- 
cises that you do once a day in your own room 
—less than 2 minutes in all! Muscles grow 
stronger, shoulders broaden, chest expands, 
waist tapers down—and you feel like a new 
man. Fast? We guarantee impressive results 
in 10 days or your money back without ques- 
tion. Send for the big brochure that shows 
step-by-step illustrations of the Tensolator 
Method. Enclose this ad with your name and 
address, and 25c to cover postage and han- 
dling to: 

THOYLO CORPORATION, Dept. TR-30 

509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


pea” 


Spring 
Catalog 


Ready Feb. 15 


' Fully illustrated 
_ 104 pages of camp- 
ing specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, clothing 
and footwear for 
men and women. 
| Featuring practical 
outdoor items, 
many of our own 
manufacture. 


it © L. Bean. Inc. 


258 Main St., Freeport, Maine 04032 
Fishing, Camping and Hunting Specialties 


NOW BE 


TALLER 


BY 2 FULL 
INCHES 
INSTANTLY! 


Tired of being called shorty? 
Slip these invisible pads in 
any pair of shoes. Now step 
into them and add 2 inches 
in height. THE SAME HEIGHT ! 
INCREASE AS EXPENSIVE 

HEIGHT INCREASING SHOES, to give you new poise and self | con- 
fidence —a key to success and romance. No one will suspect 
that you are wearing them. These LIGHTWEIGHT FOAM RUBBER 
AND CUSHION CORK PADS fit securely without gluing and inter- 
changeable in any shoes. Scientifically designed for walking 
comfort; aids posture. Worn by thousands. Durable and shock 
absorbing. State Man's or Woman's shoe size. 


SEND NO MONEY! Free 10 Day Trial! 


Just send name and address. Pay postman on delivery, only $1.98 
plus postage per pair of ‘‘LIFTEE’ HEIGHT INCREASE PADS. Or send 
only $1.98 with order and we pay postage. (2 prs. 3.50, 3 prs. 5.00) 
10 DAY TRIAL MUST SATISFY OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


THE LIFTEE CO. * Dept.R301 Box 608 Church St., N.Y.C. 10008 
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rRUOTE 


SINO© 


STEREO - MAGIC 


AOME- BOAT - AUTO 


8 TRACK STEREO TAPE PLAYER CATALOG— 
A complete new line of Stereo Tape Players 
for Boats. Cars. Homes and Campers is 
shown in a new catalog. Included are a vari- 
ety of speakers. Stereo-Magic Tape Players 
feature modular circuitry, front fine tuning 
control. full stereo controls, ete. For free 
catalog write to Eastern Sales Co., Dept. T-2. 
5 Richard Dr.. Mount Arlington. N.J. 07856. 


FIT ANY ODD SHAPE WITH UNIQUE COPY 
GAUGE. Ideal for fitting floor tiles. wall and 
counter coyerings, carpeting, moldings, bath 
and kitchen fixtures. Lay tool ayainst ma- 
terial. reproduce any pattern with Copy 
Gauge’s retractable steel fingers. 6” long. 
$1.98. DeLuxe Stainless Steel model, $2.98. 
Add 35¢ pp. Greenland Studios. 730 Green- 
land Bldg.. Miami. Florida 33147. 


MEN'S SATIN MUFFLER has exactly the right 
touch for those dressy occasions. Made of 
a superior Celanese acetate, the handsome 
muffler is stylish, sexy and warm. It can 
be yours in a choice of Gold or White for 
$4.98. If you would like a monogram of 3 
letters, add $1.50 and underline your last 
initial. Seintilla, 4802 North Broadway FA, 
Chicago. Illinois 60640. 


FOUR WORLD WAR | RECRUITING POSTERS 
will make handsome decorations for your 
den. bar or office. Each poster is three feet 
tall and is faithfully reproduced in full color. 
The price is $2.99 each or all 4 posters can 
be yours for $8.99 plus 50¢ postage and 
mailing tube. Order from M. Collins, De- 
anya T-2, 210 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
. 10010. 


“BENEFITS FOR U.S, VETERANS" is a book 
which tells veterans about the thousands of 
dollars available to them. Chapters on edu- 
cation, home and farm loans. medical care. 
etc. The government may owe you money 
and you should be aware of all the details 
most veterans miss. $2 for the complete in- 
formation. United Sales and Services. 
1920-T Park Blyd.. Oakland. Calif. 94606. 


FOR THE SENTIMENTALIST. “Je Uaime surtout 
quand je te lexprime le moins.” It means 
“I love you most when I least express it.” 
These words around two intertwined raised 
hearts. Sterling, %"” $4.50, 1” $6.50; 14K 
Gold, $12.50, $17.50. Engraving on back 10¢ 
a letter. Genuine diamond set below the 
hearts. add $8. Jamaica, 407-T Rockaway 
Ave.. Valley Stream, N.Y. 11581. 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


Transistorized 
TWO STATION INTERCOM 


Switch on and talk! No compli- $ 85 
cated connections. With wx 
66 feet connecting wire. SET 


Product of Swiss Craftsmanship. Shaped to 


shave heaviest beard. Maker guar- 
antees for one full year. With cord, $ 70 
head guard and brush. — 


Double tubular racing frame. Complete 
with buddy seat, chrome panels, lock, 
claxon, tools, speedometer. Deluxe 
Sprintmaster model for sporty appeal. 


GLASSES 


7x35 G.C.F. 


Clear and powerful, Beautifully 40 
balanced. Lightweight. Protective $ ? BAL 
lens covers. Center focusing. 


VOLKSWAGEN $955 Good used buys 
too. 1 yr. old Volkswagen $1080 2 yr. 
old $955 others 

low as $400. 

Guaranteed. / 


More examples of thousands 
of import bargains you can 
get to make fantastic profits 
up to 200% and more. 


FISHING ROD)... s 50 
FM HI-FLRADIO. . . - - 8.80 
RIFLE SCOPE . 2. « » » 1.85 
MOVIE TITLE KIT . « ~ - 1,00 
BEADED HANDBAG. . . . 1.01 
FLASHLIGHT. . . . . « 10 
TRANSISTOR RADIO . . . 1.70 
CARDIGAN SWEATER . . ~ 2.00 
SPINNING REEL. . . » 36 
STOP WATCH . « «2 «© « 1.12 
WRIST RADIO . . . « » 2,90 
MODEL BOAT KIT . . . « 65 


WATER PISTOL. . . « « 05 
Prices subject to availability, 
Price fluctuation. 


THE MELLINGER CO., Dept., 62322 


1554 S. Sepulveda 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
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r Transistor 


TAPE 


8mm |] RECORDER 


MOVIE Ls “a Records—Plays Back— 


CAMERA 


Erases—Rewinds. 
Includes dynamic 


Electric powered— no . speaker, microphone, 
winding! Detachable pistol tape, reels, etc. 


grip. Loads in seconds. 
Adjustable lens. 

Black and white $ Fal 
or color. 


Start your own BIG PROFIT 
Home Import Business... 


Import bargains by the thousands give you 
profit opportunities beyond your wildest 
dreams. Men—women start now in your 
own Home Import Business, full or part 
time. Cash in now without previous expe- 
rience or capital investment. You can make 
your first import order 10 minutes after 
you get my proven drop ship plan. These 
bargains and thousands more go quick to 
stores, mail: order operators, premium 
users, friends, others. 


DISCOVER SECRETS OF IMPORT 
The Profits are All Yours! 


Plan reveals everything to start you importing 
immediately. Gives you free membership in 
International Traders—famous world wide orga- 
nization that puts you in direct contact with sup- 
pliers abroad. It’s easy to buy below wholesale 
when we show you how. Rush coupon today for 
my FREE BOOK, “How to Import and Export” 
—get details about thousands of amazing buys. 
Airmail reaches me overnight. 


Send No Money! 
Do Not Order From Us. 

| show you how to get these 

bargains and hundreds of others. 
Prices shown are direct from 

suppliers abroad. 
Put coupon 


in mail today! 


B. L. MELLINGER, JR. 
Famous world trader... 
President of The Mellinger Co. 


30-POWER 
TELESCOPE 
& TRIPOD 


Sturdy Metal 
Construction 


3 section 
Telescope lets 
you see farther. 
Extends for 
razor-sharp 
focus. 


$434 


Address. 
City. 


Below 
Wholesale 


! 
| The Mellinger Co., Dept. C2322 
1554 S. Sepulveda, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
I 
| Send Free Book showing how | can start a business of 
my own and make big profits. Show me how I can get 
| bargains like these, how to buy below wholesale. (If under 
| 21, state age.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


Nate 


§ 495 


Great surplus buys 
available also. 
Austin Jeep with 


Rolls-Royce 
lat $3.45% 


CALENDAR 
WATCH 


Swiss movement. Beautiful 


styling. Tells time and date. 


Sweep second hand, gift 
case, stainless steel back, 
water resistant, 
antimagnetic. METAL 


EXPANSION , 
$933 BAND 11¢. 


RING a 
Hand set Sapphire 
Stone in Sterling 

Silver mounting. ; 
Smart design. Bice 
Ladies styles : 
also available, 3 0 


HUMAN 
HAIR WIG 


Exciting new craze! 
Glamour high fashion 
wigs. Popular hair 
colors. Skillfully 
made. Luxuriously 
soft; fine textured. 


$gi0 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
TO MAKE MONEY IN IMPORT 


sate i Core: 
Save 3 days... Give Zip No. for fastest reply. 


NOW! \mproved and Patented etzes 


RUPTURE-EASER’ 


A Piper Brace Truss T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WITH INSTANT 


PULL-STRAP adjustment 


$ 4° RIGHT 
OR LEFT 
SIDE 
Plus 35c Postage 


NO 


FITTING 
REQUIRED 


WY 
(BACKVIEW) 
Now!NO LACES! —DousLe $§°° 
Now! PROTECTIVE BACK FLAP! 
Now! INSTANT PULL-STRAP 
ADJUSTMENT! 
Strong, form-fitting washable support 
for reducible inguinal hernia. NO LACES 
to fumble with—simple pull straps for 
easy, instant adjustment. Protective back 
flap. Snaps up in front. Adjustable leg 
strap. Soft, flat groin pad to close open- 
ing in inguinal canal. No steel or leather 
bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Invisible 
even under light clothing. Also used as 
an after-operation support. For men, 


women and children. 
Piper Brace Co. ‘e Dept. T-29 
811 Wyandotte e Kansas City, Mo. 64105 


30 DAY TRIAL OFFER—ORDER NOW 


| Money-Back Guarantee-if not satisfied, | 
: return garment postpaid : 
i in 30 days for refund. j 
| PIPER BRACE COMPANY, DEPT. T-29 | 
1 811 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 64105 ! 
| Please send... RUPTURE-EASERS by return mail.} 
! Right Side [] $4.95 Measure around low-} 
1 Left Side (1 $4.95 est part of my abdo-} 
: Double 0 $6.95 men is INCHES! 
1 Enclosed is: [] Money Order Check for $ 1 
‘ Add 35c for postage and handling : 
; (Note: Be Sure to give Size and Side when, 
; ordering) ! 

! 
1 Name ! 
! 1 
1 Address. ! 
! ! 
} City & State —Zip. 1 
1: Jj 


YOURS almost as a gift! Complete Set of 12 multi-colored 
Guinea Snake Research stamps for only 10¢ — worth far 
more at regular prices. Here’ 'syour chance to fill those blank 
album spaces with large size, beautiful stamps showing 
rare and dangerous reptiles from this far-off republic. 
Introduces our shop-by-mail service of fine stamp selec- 
tions to examine. Buy any or none, cancel service any- 
time. PLUS bargain lists, free gifts. Sorry, limit of 1 
order per collector. RUSH 10c today. 

GARCELON STAMP CO., TM2C, Calais, Maine 04619 


CONCHO VEST is made of genuine cowhide 
leather with leather fringes and metal con- 
chos. Styled for the rugged. the vest features 
a uniquely visual open front. Light tan, it 
comes in sizes S,M,L,XL. The price is $9.95 
plus 50¢ handling. Send for free catalog of 
outdoor clothes for men and women. Out- 
door World, Department TR-2E, Estes Park, 
Colorado 80517. 


GAVAIENR 
OPPOREONTERY 
BOO RRP 


WORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SYSTEMS & PROCEDURES 


SYSTEMS FIELD needs trained people. Com- 
plete home-study course in Systems and 
Procedures features easy-to-understand as- 
signments and is designed for beginners and 
for people who want good positions in com- 
puter field. Write for free copy of booklet 
“Opportunities in Systems.” North Ameri- 
can Institute of Systems. Dept. TP-2. 4401 
3irch St.. Newport. Calif. 92660. 


CHRONOGRAPH WATCH has 6 dials. 5 hands 
and 2 pushbutton controls. It measures dis- 
tance, registers speed, acts as a stop watch, 
etc. An excellent time piece. it features a 
shock resistant movement, sweep second 
hand, stainless steel back. luminous dial, 
unbreakable mainspring. Gift boxed. $12.95 
+ 50¢ pp. Coventry, Dept. TR-269. 1164 
Hempstead Turnpike, Uniondale. N.Y. 11553. 


true goes 


AUTO SEAT AND BACKREST KEEPS YOU WARM. 
Begins to warm you as soon as you sil on il, 
Uses no electricity or gadgets. Special in- 
sulating material reflects your body heat. 
Use it for your cur. camping, skating, ete. 
Lightweight with comfortable contour de- 
sign. Plaid with vinyl backing, $6.95 + 50c 
pp. Alexander Sales, 26 S. 6th Ave.. TR-2. 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550. 


FISHING CHAIR doubles as freezer chest and 
tackle box. Heavy gauge frame of rectangu- 
lar tube aluminum folds easily for carrying 
and car storage. Food and heverages keep 
cold for hours in insulated freezer chest 
under comfortable padded seat. Remoyable 
tray in tackle drawer. $27. Country Club 
Products, Department T-2, 310 W. 9th St.. 
Kansas City, Mo, 64105. 


MR. PLUSH is a new hair dressing which 
gives a thicker appearance to those sparse 
hairs. Holds hair in place and helps you 
style it to look fuller, Use it to cover bald 
spots and to fill in that receding hairline. 
Safe. no dyes or grease. Free 24 page Styl- 
ing Book. 6 month supply of “Mr. Plush” 
for $4.95. Allied Research, Dept. PS-23. 95 
Madison Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10016. 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


UNUSUAL is the word for the products de- 
scribed in this Catalog. Some of the items 
are Kaleidoscope Projectors, Zoom Terres- 
trial Telescope. Jumping Dises. ete. For the 
scientifically curious and the hobbyist. A 
free copy of the 148 page Catalog can he 
yours if you will write to Edmund Scientific 
Co., Department T-2, 880 Edscorp Building, 
Barrington, New Jersey 08007. 


k 


es 


LIGHTER NEVER NEEDS FUEL. “La Luz” is a 
lighter which originally comes from the 
windy Basque territory of Spain. We’re told 
it neyer needs fuel and will give years of 
use. It’s especially good for shepherds and 
that’s why the sales haven't been too great. 
Have fun and get a light at the same time. 
$1.25. Marketplace, Box 1255-T, Grand Cen- 
tral Sta.. New York, N-Y. 10017. 


SWANK’S BUCKINGHAM HELMET BAR SET 
comes complete with decanter and four 
shot glasses. It has an antiqued silver finish 
trimmed in brass. This replica of a British 
palace guard’s helmet sells for $22.50. 
Swank, Inc., 90 Park Avenue, New York 
10016. 
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THE BOOM THAT HAD TO 

COME IS NOW ON IN 

NEVADA. Ground floor 

buyers are reaping for- 

tunes: from small initial 

investments. A factual ex- 

ample of skyrocketing 

values is Las Vegas, Ne- 

by: vada. Land in Las Vegas 

that originally sold for $200.00 an acre now 

sells for $20,000.00 an acre, a profit of 

1000%! Buyers who took advantage of low 

opening prices have become wealthy. The 

ground floor opportunity of Las Vegas is gone, 

BUT ANOTHER AREA OF PROPEROUS NEVADA 
IS BEING RELEASED FOR PUBLIC SALE! 

This area has such a tremendous growth 
potential, such a fantastic unlimited future, 
that wise investors have purchased large 
acreage. Bing Crosby's ranch was one of the 
largest ranches in the county. James Stewart 
is Honorary Sheriff. Yes, the smart experi- 
enced investors have sensed the future and 
are buying MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS in 
Elko County, Nevada, 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS has all the factors 
needed to boom... to prosper... to skyrocket 
its land values. Ideally located in the prosper- 
ing Elko Valley, The Ranchos have the back- 
drop of the statuesque Ruby Mountains. The 
sparkling Humboldt River, actually flows 
through the property and is a valuable asset 
of the Ranchos. Every Rancho fronts on a 
graded road, The City of Elko, with its long 
established schools, churches and medical facil- 
ities is MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS friendly 
neighbor. 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 


5928 STOCKMEN BLDG., ELKO, NEVADA 89801 


AN 


MEADOW VALLEY 
RANCHOS " NEVADA 


FISHING: A fisherman's paradise. Huge 
Rainbows, Brook Trout and German Brewns 
abound in Alpine-like lakes and streams. 


GOLF: Enjoy leisurely golfing, with never 
a rush for starting times, at the city owned 
Ruby View Golf Course. This beautiful golf 
Course is only minutes from the property. 


LAKE OSINO: No charge to Rancho owners 
for full privileges at nearby Lake Osino. Fish, 
Picnic, Relax at this private lake. 


HUNTING: You will find the hunting of 
your life. Big game Mule Deer are abundant. 
Duck, Quail and Chukar are plentiful. 
YOUR PROFITABLE TOMORROW — 
YES, wise investors are now buying in MEADOW 
VALLEY RANCHOS, but America's largest corpora- 
tions, who buy in advance of population explosion, 
are also investing throughout Nevada. U.S. COM- 
MERCE BUREAU FACT: Per capita income in 
Nevada is highest of all 50 states. 

TAX RELIEF — No State Income, Gift or 
Inheritance Tax. The low Real Property Tax is 
actually limited by the State Constitution. 


WHAT ARE THE TOTAL COSTS? 

The full price of the title to your 1% acre 
Rancho is only $695. Total payment schedule 
is $1 down, and $10 per month. No interest, 
no carrying charges. John D. Rockefeller 
said, “The big fortunes of the future will be 
made in Real Estate.” You are not required 
to do anything to your land. Live or vacation 
on it, or watch its value grow, then sell all or 
part of it for a profit. Your profitable tomor- 
row is here today in MEADOW VALLEY 
RANCHOS. 


LZ. z = : 
eh Raia deere te. 2, 
OW VALLE 
5928 Stockmen Bidg., Fike Wess 


Yes!—Reserve acreage at MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS for me - $695 for each 14% acre parcel- 
payable $1 down and $10 a month. No other charges, Send purchase contract and map 
showing exact location of my holding. You will return my $1 deposit if | request same 
within 30 days. | enclose $1 deposit for each 114.acre Rancho desired. 


Addres 


nee 
Indicate No. of Ranchos ——Total enclosed $——___ 


State: 


3s Para | 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FF 


“hh ee <a 
SSS 
Get this big valuable collection of 


gorgeous, multi-colored, triangle- 
shaped postage stamps—brought to 
you from strange and mysterious 
lands in the wilds of Africa, enchant- 
ing Europe, exotic Orient, Congo, 
Monaco, Chad, San Marino, Malaya, 
many others—ships, birds, animals, 
airplanes, etc. All for 10¢! Also, fine 
stamps from our approval service 
4 which you may return without pur- 
chases and cancel service at any 
time—plus FREE Illustrated Catalog> 
Send today! Jamestown Stamp Co., 
Dept H29TM, Jamestown,N.Y. 14701 


40 Timbered Acres 
$1650 Total Price 


Wash. idaho Mont. 
$50 Down—$25 month, in Northern Idaho, North- 
eastern Washington, and Western Montana. In the 
heart of lakes and big game country. All covered 
with growing timber. Access, Title insurance with 
each tract. This is select land with natural beauty, 
recreational and investment values. We have tracts 
of many types and sizes from which to choose, 
including beautiful Northwest Waterfront property 
on the Pend Oreille, Priest and Kettle rivers; and 
property on Pend Oreille Lake. Your inspection 
welcomed. Write us for free list, maps and com- 
plete information. Write to: Dept. IB. 


id: iA 
REFORESTATION 
imc. 


P.O. Box 8146, Spokane, Wash, 99203 


ACCORDIONS | 
and AMPLIFIER 


%, = 


| 
| 
| 


BIG SAVINGS up to % or more on famous make accor- 
dions. Over 40 models. Standard and new electronic 
models. Buy direct at low discount prices. Get five-day 
home trial. Small down payment, easy terms. Free gifts. 
Trade in allowance. Money back guarantee. Rush coupon 
for color catalogs, discount price list. Accordion Corp. 
of America, Dept. T-29 5535 W. Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 60641 
Se 

[ACCORDION CORP. of AMERICA—Dept. 1-29 | 
5535 W. Belmont Ave,, Chicago, Illinois 60641 | 


Send FREE Color catalogs and discount prices. Include 
| special information checked; 


| C) Amplifiers (0 Button Type Accordions 
Of ———— a, | 
ESE 
City. State Zip. | 


100 STYLES FOR 
WIDE 
FEET 


and HIGH INSTEPS 


EE to EEEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 


Men only, Casual}, 
dress, work shoes 
that really fit. 
Top quality, pop- 
ular prices. Money- Write Today 
back guarantee. for FREE CATALOG 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, INC., Hingham 7-A, Mass, 02043 


Not sold 
in stores 


FISH BY SM 


NEW GETZEM is fortified with y 
QUMOX hormone attractant and 
concentrated food odors fish love. 
One tube catches dozens of fish. Not an 
oil that stays on surface. Instead, it dis- 
perses, penetrates deep into water. Legal 
Sy in every state. Only $1.50 per tube. Buy 3 
for $3.95 and get a chum box FREE. Six 
NEW! favors. Indicate choice: Trout, Cat, Carp. 
Other fresh water. Salmon, Other salt water. 
80-day money-back guarantee. Postpaid except 
C.O.D.'s. 
Norkin Laboratories 
809 Wyandotte . 


100 


. Dept. T-29N 
Kansas City, Mo. 64105 


French Gov't Surplus & 
ARMY FIELD PANTS 


$3.95 plus 75¢ pste. 


Brand new, first quality pants, ideal 
for working, fishing, hunting, camping 
—any outdoor use. Made of 6-02. her- 
ringbone twill, O.D. color. Six big, 
roomy pockets—four of them with tabs. 
Also adjustable ankle tabs. Made in 
France for French Army, they actually 
cost $6.90. You pay only $3.95 plus 
75¢ pstg. Sizes 30 thru 40. 


P&S SALES . 
FREE Dept. H-2, Box 155 
eves Tulsa, Okla. 74102 


No 
cOoD’s, 
Money- 

back 


WRITE FO# 


Guaran- 
tee. 


DON'T QUIT SMOKIN 


before giving my pipe 
a 30 Day Trial 


New principle that contradicts every 

idea you've everhadabout pipesmok- © 
ing. I guarantee it to smoke cool and 
mild hour after hour, day after day, 
without rest, without bite, bitterness 
or sludge. 'T'o prove it, I'll let you try 
anew Carey Pipe. Send your @ 
name and address today formy 
free complete trial offer. Write: 


E. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 284-8, Chicago, It. 60640 


jj? = = Tear Out & Mail. No Letter Necdod = ™ 


twew Catalog 2000 Novelties: 
BRS tort ecwerit tases catalog ot nevetign, tog go ] 


males scientific supplies, hobbies, funmakers, planes | 


Live it up! Jobs, training d business 

Opportunities, aircraft bargains, history, pics 

galore each monthly issue! Copy, 50¢; $4 yr. 
AVIATION OPPORTUNITIES 

1 Stacey Rd. @ Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 32250 


Big opportunities. Big 
profits, Earn quickly, Full 
or part time. Learn at 
home, it's easy. Do real 
jobs: All Tools—Materials 
Supplied, Accredited mem- 
ber NHSC, Lic. State of 


rockSMITH! 


EARN WHILE 


YOU LEARN 


T Send f NI—VETERAN AP- 
ow Pare Soak PROVED. Send name, ad- 

dress & Zip for FREE book. 
Locksmithing Institute, Dept, 1128-028, Little Falls, W. 4. 07424 


true goes 


ELECTRIC SOCKS keep you warm in any 
weather. Operate from a tiny battery that 
fits into a pouch strapped around the top of 
the socks. Gives steady heat for hours. Socks 
are full lee length of heavy ribbed wool 
and nylon. Battery is easily removed and 
socks may be washed safely. Specify S,M,L. 
$8.95 + 50¢ pp. Alexander Sales, 26 S. 
6th Ave.. TR-2 Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550, 


MAN-MADE BRILLIANT GEMS are available in 
14 Kt. white gold settings with tapered 
baguettes. Pear shape, Marquise cut, Emer- 
ald cut and Round Brilliante cut. Starting 
from $27 a carat. Rings illustrated range 
from $115 to $221. Write for free handy ring 
size chart and 120 page full color jewelry 
catalog. Regent Lapidary Co., Dept, T-2. 
511 E. 12 St.. New York. N.Y. 10009. 


SHOULDER SUPPORT AND BACK WARMER will 
sive constant, relaxing warmth plus posture- 
improving support. It is said to help re- 
lieve pain and discomfort caused by cold 
and dampness. Won't slip or slide, no un- 
comfortable stays. Send measurement across 
back at shoulders. $13.50 +- 35¢ pp. Piper 
Brace Co., Dept. T-29T, 811 Wyandotte, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64105. 


TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


ALL PURPOSE KNIFE is the type used by the 
Swiss Army. It has more than 12 tools and 
blades of stainless steel. A tool for just 
about every situation. For fisherman, hunter, 
scout or do-it-yourselfer. It’s available in a 
red enamel case bearing the silver crest of 
the Swiss Army. The price is $3.98 plus 
50¢ pp. Coventry, Dept. TR-269, 1164 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Uniondale. N.Y. 11553. 


RONSON’'S SCANDIA butane lighter and 
cigarette-box combination sells for $30. The 
duo is a combination of a dull-finished metal 
and oak wood. It has an adjustable flame 
and is available at all Macy’s stores. 


WEIRD NEW SONIC LURE catches fish like 
crazy, they tell us. Vibrating lure gives loud, 
vurgling, splashing, bubbling sounds. Com- 
pletely unlike anything any fish has seen 
before. In trials, the sonic lure is said to 
haye hauled in trout, bass, muskie, pike— 
caught 120 fish in an hour. 3 Vibra Bat 
Lures, $2.98 complete. Madison House, 801 
Greenland Bldg. Miami, Fla, 33147. 
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YOU WANT- 


WANT IT! 


Be Amazed at the 


. WHEN You 


Exciting Change in your 


Personal Appearance! 


Now You can actually select the way you 
want to look, Older, Younger, Distinguished, 
Cool, Suave — you name it! Wear each one 
independently or combine them for the effect 
you desire. 

All items made to exacting professional 
standards. Firmly self-adhering. Can be 
worn with self confidence anywhere, any- 
time. They are so life-like you will have to 
remind yourself that they can be removed! 


FREE with each order, a complete guide 
that tells how to naturally wear your side- 
burns, mustache and van dyke. 


MAN INTERNATIONAL, Dept. 527, 
6311 YUCCA ST., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90028 


Yes, | want to choose my own appearance. 
Rush me the items | have checked below. | 
understand that | must be completely satis- 
fied or | may return the merchandise within 
10 days for a full refund. Check items and 
color shade you want. If not sure of your hair- 
shade, enclose hair sample with order. 


SEND ME THESE ITEMS: 
Mustache $2 CJ] Van Dyke $3 
] Sideburns $3 C— All items $5 (save $3) 


AKE ITEMS THIS COLOR: 

C2 Light Brown C— Blonde 

( Medium Brown Auburn (Red) 
1 Dark Brown C1 Silver (Grey) 
2 Black 


Name 
Address 


City 
State & Zip 


SPPESSHSHSHSSHSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSEHSSSSSSSSFSSSSSOSSsOasesseseesseors 
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* BLACKJACK PLAYERS * 


Our new and exclusive winning method of play ts 
far superior to anything ever pulriished and muel, 
much easier to learn und ose, Independently computer 
tested and certified to yield a record 7% players ad- 
yantuge that cannot be nullified by excessive shutfling, 
Several casinos have reluctantly but publicly confirmed 
the high effectiveness of our now famed single and 
multi-deck blackjack strategies. 


Write or better still phone us from anywhere, abso- 
lutely free, on our WATTS recorder line (no charge 
to you). Simply dial 1-800-228-9282 and clearly state 
your name and address and the free details, vertifies- 
tion and cusino contirmation will he air mailed to yau 
the sume day. Go ahead and dial 1-800-228-1282, it’s 
a4 free call and won't cout you a vent. 


GAMING RESEARCH BUREAU 
Box 14122-T, West Omaha, Nebr. 68114 


POULITEYDEL EYELET TATA TUE DEALT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NOw! 
16” DEERSKIN 


SCOUT BOOT 


Comfort, durability, protection, and 

looks. Genuine heavyweight 
deerskin, Hand-molded thick raw- 
hide sole, foam-padded feather- 
lined insole. Drawstring under 


fringed flop, Buffalo-brown suede 
Order yours today! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Lodies’— 4-10 N & M_ $17.95 
Men’ 13N & M_.. $19.95 

ORDER USUAL SHOE SIZE. 

LARGEST MAIL-ORDER 

s MOCCASIN SPECIALISTS 

“Alay SERVING YOU DIRECT. 
=096\ ADO. Shc HANDLING CHG 
$2.00 CEPOSIT ON €.0.D.'5, 


Ourpoor Worip 


Diy. of Western Brands TR-2 
ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 
PHONE 303: 586-3361 


ESUUUAUSTOUELO ACT IAUOTATST LAU EUALATALEI UTUVEVEUOYEUUPUTAM SOAPS ANAT EVAAAYEO AREAL SA URAL Gabe eadade 


MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 606]1 


EUSTSUAUEREAUUERED ALY CUOATATATEYSTAATV STRAY TTATALAU eee b va tay en ga 


DOTTY TSAR TL 


HOBBIES 
SPORTS 
SERVICES 
SCHOOLS 


MAH ALES CT 
SALESMEN WANTED 


INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS: Earn $750 to $1000 monthly. 
Car furnished. Expenses paid. Pick own job location. Investi- 
gate full time or éarn to $8 hour spare time, Men urgently 
needed. Write for Free information. Universal Schools, CA-2, 
6801 Hillcrest, Dallas, Texas 75205. 


MAKE UP TO $100.00 weekly in spare time supplying stores, 
offices, etc. with business stationery, ad specialties, advertis- 
ing calendars, Get everything needed Free from Willens-David 
Blond Efesg; Dept. 352, 1425 Eleventh Street, Waukegan, 


| MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mailorder! Helped others make 
money! Start with $10.00—Free Proof! Torrey, Box 318-MT, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197, 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY Waiting Short Paragraphs. Infor- 
Aton Free. Barrett, Dept. C-324-0, 6216 N. Clark, Chicago, 
60626. 
FREE. 206 Easy Ways to make money taking orders for 
exciting new products—spare time. Send name, age for 5 
months free subscription. Opportunity Magazine, 852-d N. 
Dearborn, Chicago. 
FREE LOCKSMITH LESSON, National Security Locksmith- 
ing. Glenstone, Springfield, Missouri 65804. 
SELL Lifetime Metal, Socia! Security Plates. Big Profits! 
Sample and Sales Kit Free. Russell, Box 286-T, Pulaski, 
Tenn, 38478. _ oe 
STOCK MARKET BOOKS—Free Catalog. Windsor Books, 
Brightwater, N.Y. 11718. 


AGENTS WANTED 


détails. Mason Shoes, K-687, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 54729. 
SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 
MONEY—PANELISTS at hone wanted by New York Re- 
searcher. Leading research firm seeking people to furnish 
honest opinions by mail from home. Pays cash for all opinions 
rendered. Clients’ products supplied at no cost. For free 
information write; Panelists, 90 Main Street, Mineola, N.Y. 

11501, Dept. 688. 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION—JOBS 


HOMESTEAD CANADA. Government Assistance $2.00. 
Universal Books, Box 1355, Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 
REAL ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full price $385.00. 40 acres 
$10 month, Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, invest- 
ment. Free information, Land Corporation, 3768-T Bathurst, 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada. 
FREE 232-page Spring 1969 Catalog. All types property, coast 
to coast! United Farm Agency, 612-TM West 47th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64112. 
VAGATION LANDS, Canada. $1.00 acre. Free information. 
Tax Sales Corp., 206-M Bloor W., Toronto 5, Canada. 
2+ LOANS BY MAIL 
AIRMAIL LOANS UP TO $2,500.00. No interviews or en- 
dorsers. The person who Cashes your check won't know it's a 
loan. Trans-Con Finance Corporation, Dept. BIG-2-9, Box 
2393, Fort Worth, Texas 76101. 
PAY BILLS! Have cash left over, $39.65 repays $1000 in 36 
months. Write for details. American Loan Plan, Dept. AA- 
210B, City National Blug., Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 
BORROW $1,205 AIRMAIL! Repay $47 for 36 months. 
State licensed. Postal Finance, Dept. 74-A, 200 Keeline 
Bujlding, Omaha, Nebraska 68102, 
ENO SS 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Ilustrated Details: Powers, 
8721 Sunset, Hollywood, California. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


35MM _ COLOR SLIDES, 10,671. Different Encyclopedia — 
Catalog 10c. Wolfe Worldwide, Dept. 47-128, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90025. 

HUNTERS BRUNSWICK Stew Recipe. The kind cooked in 
cast iron, pots in the deep South, Recipe $1.00. Box 1079, 
Columbus, Miss. 

BUSINESSMEN’S EXERCISE CLUB—new, fun, worthwhile. 
Free information or join now, only $1. PTD, 6520 E. Reno, 
Midwest City, Oklahoma. 

ADVENTURERS WANTED, Trip to Tahiti, 75° motor sailor, 
free details. Photos of Boat—$1.00. Barber, PO Box 1013, 
Livermore, Calif. 


a ARCHERY 
FREE DISCOUNT ARCHERY Catalog. Alltop Name Brands. 
Guaranteed same day service. World's largest supplier, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Anderson Archery, Grandledge, Mich. 
es FISHING EQUIPMENT 

SEND $1.00 for Original Fishing Tackle Grab Bag worth up to 
$10.00! State choice of spinning, casting, Flyfishing, stillfishing, 
trolling, general assortment. Grab Bag, Dept, T-2, 6147 
Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60626. 

— OF INTEREST TO ALL 

GOOD NEWS—New publication called Quendium. Prints 
only good news. Free edition for asking. Write: Good News, 
Box 14, Roslyn, N.Y. 11576. Dept. 22. 

HOBBIES 
POLICE—FIRE—Aircratt—Marine—Amateur calls on broad- 
cast radio! Free catalog. Salch Company, Woodsboro €128, 
Texas 78393. 
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SELL Advertising Book Matches—No Experience neoded— 
complete sales kit furnished Froe—in demand everywhere— 
We show you how—make daily cash commissions. Superior 
Match, Dept. JX 269, 7528 Greenwood, Chicago 60619. 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS Soliciting delinquent accounts. 
No collecting or investment. Metropolitan Finance, 1129 West 
4ist, Kansas City, Missouri. 
$2892.75 First month with self adhesive photo album. Details 
Free. Keating, 3524A Brighton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. 
SELL HERTEL BIBLES—Part Time. Finest reference Bible 
available, Demonstrator and eure furnished. Excellent 
commissions. Write International Book, Dept. TR, Box 118, 
Wichita, Kansas 67201. 
EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS 
EARN College degree at home. All subjects. Ohio Christan 
College, 1156 Striebel Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
LEARN TO ANNOUNCE. Send $2.00. Professional Broad- 
casting Instruction, 1301 Slaughter Lane, Austin, Texas. 
EARN HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA the Adult Way, Easy, low 
cost, finish in ten weeks By ana Write Educational Program 
Institute, P. O. Box 5026-M, Tuscon, Arizona. 
QUAIL—GAMEBIRDS 


CAYING QUAIL for profit. Catalog. Marsh, 14234 Brook- 
hurst, Garden Grove, Calif. 92640. 


AVIATION 


AIRPLANES, listings everywhere, aviation employment. $4 
year. Aero-Shopper, Henrietta, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 
FOREIGN and USA job opportunities available now. Con- 


struction, all trades. Earnings to $3,000 monthly, Paid over- 
time, travel, bonuses. Write; Universal Employment, Wood- 
bridge, Conn. 06525. 
OVERSEAS Jobs—Europe, South America, Australia, Far 
East, etc. 2000 openings all trades. Construction, Office, 
Engineering, Sales, etc. $400 to $2,500 month. Expenses paid. 
Free Information. Write Overseas Jobs, International Air- 
port, Box 536-C, Miami, Florida 33148. 

COINS 
LINCOLN CENTS, 22 *S” including, rare 1955S, $1.60: 26 
1909-1939, $1.60. 10 “S" Jeffersons, $1.60. All different. All 
three $4.50. Silver Dollars, $2.45 each. Harris, 4535 E Stevens- 
creek, Santa Clara, California 95050. 

STAMPS 
PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION DAY Souvenir Engraved 
Cover. 35¢. Artcraft, Maplewood, N.J. 
RUSSIA HIGH-VALUE COLLECTION. 32 different Russia— 
some over 50 years old! Commemoratives, Czarist Issues, 
Airmails. Catalog price $2.99. Special Get-Acquainted Offer— 
all for only 10c! H. E. Harris, Dept. GG-10, Boston, Mass. 


02117. 
INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS WANTED immediately for manufacturers. 
For additional information write Kessler Corp., C-922, 
Fremont, Ohio. 
INVENTIONS WANTED; Patented, Unpatented. Global 
Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 94605. 

SLEEP LEARNING 


SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia, Washington. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


$75.00 THOUSAND, Home Addressing! Longhand, Type- 
writer. Information, send stamped self-addressed envelope, 
Brewster, Box 1348-WA, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 
MUSIC 
CEARN GUITAR—New concept. Musicale, Box 2493, Chris- 
tiansburg, Virginia 24073. 
PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 


WIN $1000 MONTHLY Working Puzzles. Free Membership 
Details .. + Contest Club, Box 10153-A, Kansas City, Mo. 


DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal Detec- 

tives, Box 8180-0, Universal City, California. 

RELIEVE irritation and burning itch due to. hemorrhoids, 

diarrhea, dry toilet tissue with new product Zelana, For free 

samples and booklet write: Bonne Sante’, Box 524, Mineola, 
Y. 11501, Dept. CL. Please enclose 25c for postage and 

handling. 

USS LEXINGTON (CV-2) Reunion. Hilton Inn, San Diego, 

Calif. 25-28 June, 1969. Contact Walter D. Reed, 5410 

Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 94618. 

ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 


YOU ARE READING the Classified Section of one of the 
Nation’s most responsive markets, These ads are shopped by 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story'—then 
watch inquiries, orders roll in. For details, rates write 
CLASSIFIED, INC., Dept. T-2, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611. 


true goes 


PANASONIC SOLID STATE portable television 
set #TR205 is a desk style with a dark- 
tinted screen, [t can be operated on batteries 
or AC current and retails at $139.95. This 
set is available at Takashimaya, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10017 and Gimbels. 


Broadway & 33rd Street. New York 10001. 


708 WOMEN TOO! 

kL ——— 

CUTTER COMB pays for itself with just one 
haircut. [t trims, cuts, shapes hair evenly, 
smoothly. You need no training to use it 
like a professional. Safe to use. you can 
trim with either hand. Its ideal for men, 
women, children, $1.98. Pack of 5 additional 
blades, 49¢. Order from Nel-King, Depart- 
ment T-29HT, 811 Wyandotte, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64105. 


WHITE SOUND for sound sleep. Tiny gener- 
ator blends rhythmic tone to produce the 
sleep-inducing sounds of rain on the roof or 
waterfalls. Screens out background street 
noises and household noises. Helps the 
traveling executive who has trouble sleeping 
in strange hotel rooms. The price is $14.95. 
Country Club Products, Dept. T-2, 310 W. 
Oth St.. Kansas City, Mo, 64105. 


TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


shopping 


MAGNIFYING ¥% FRAME GLASSES will let you 
see sharp and clear. [t's good for reading 
fine print, yet allows you regular non-mag- 
nified vision over the top of the lenses. For 
folks over 40 without astigmatism or eye 
disease who simply need magnifying lenses. 
The price is $3.98 plus 35¢ postage includ- 
ing case. Order from Nel-King, Dept. T-29D. 
811 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 64105. 


FUJICA COMPACT DELUXE 35 cuts focusing 
time in half. It has an electric-eye system 
which is quite unique in that its range 
covers LV-2 and LV-19 in one continuous 
sweep without any high or low-level ad- 
justment or setting required. It is priced 
at $99.95. Write to the Fujica Division of 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc.. 
623 Stewart Avenue, Garden City. New 
York 11530. 


ESTANCIA’S TRAVEL BAG #2624 line 50 is 
natural cowhide with a ridged-textured sur- 
face. It has solid-brass fittings and padlock. 
16” in length, it retails at $60. This bag is 
imported from Argentina and is available at 
Paul Stuart, Madison Avenue & 45th Street. 
New York 10017. 
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NORELCO 85 POCKET MEMO gives you all the 
features and conveniences you'd expect from 
a professional note jotter. Its an automatic 
reloading, reusable mini-cassette. It features 
finger tip control. instant recording and 
playback and automatic volume control. 
Priced at $85, it is available Stentor’s, Inc., 
432 Park Avenue South, New York 10016. 


PLAY GUITAR '« 7 DAYS 


OR MONEY BACK 


ED SALE’S famous system worth $3.00 
® teiches you to play a beautiful song the first 
day, any song in seven days! Contains 52 
photos, 87 finger placing charts, etc., plu: 

110 songs (words and music); a $1.00 "Chora 
Finder of all the chords in’ popular music; 
2 $3.00 Gultarist Book of Knowledge, 


Total Value $7.00 
NOW ONLY $798 


SEND NO MONEY! 
moe your name and 
address, pay postman 

PP, 98, pee C.0.D. postage. 
$3.00 with order 

. (NO C.0.D, out- 


LEARN TO BE A 
SKILLED LOCKSMITH 


Professional Key Machine yours to keep! 
Be your own boss. Earn steady, year-around in- 
come in your spare time at home, BELSAW 
INSTITUTE lessons show you how to make keys, 
open and repair locks on homes, cars, business 
buildings. Accredited Member NHSC. Approved for 
Veterans. All tools and supplies furnished includ- 
ing the $125 Key Machine. 


Write for FREE BOOK, No salesman will call, 


BELSAW INSTITUTE / 229F Field Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64111 
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“Sta-Trim”’ 


WAIST BELT!!! 


Designed for the person desiring a 
trimmer waistline appearance . . 

Ruggedly constructed non-porous belt 
covers the entire waist are: 4, and causes 
it, to perspire with the sli 
tion. Exercise program and instructions 
included, Send waist size and $2.98 to 


“STA-TRIM,"’ Suite 1204-T8 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, |. 60604 


Also new packet Aden to Urundi, with 

Kennedy, Triangles, Space, Sports, Ships. 

Dogs, Cats, Reptiles, plus others. ALL FREE. 
Send 10¢ for mailing. 


EMPIRE STAMP CO., “Cxwava’ 


CANADA 


NEW FREE BOOKLET GIVES FACTS 
ON LOW COST FLORIDA LIVING 


Reveals all the wonderful advantages of = 

Florida mobile home living. Shows how to 

save thousands of dollars; how to enjoy 

an easier, sunnier, outdoor life; ining 

and boating. Send 10c for postage, han- 7% 

dling to Florida Researchers, 3132 Ponce 

de Poon Bis Coral Gables, Fla. 33134, re Y 
D: 


PERSHING SQUARE DELUXE 


— ForaLimited Time Only 
(Tax paid tosell 
up to 20¢ each each) 


SPECIAL 
LIMITED OFFER 
7 “Months Trial Subscription in the 
John Surrey Cigar Club with a 
Special Bonus Offer. 


A Blend of Fine Quality 
leaf—Factory Fresh 
Mild —Mellow—Smooth 
Smoking 6 Inch Cigars 


We want you to become ac- 
quainted with all the benefits 
of becoming a member of the 
John Surrey Cigar Club, so we 
make this Special offer of a 
Bonus Box of 25 fine cigars, our 
largest seller, which are tax 
paid to sell for up to 20¢ each, 
all 25 for only 99¢. As a trial 
member of our club you have 
all the privileges of regular 
members: 


ety Pay no money for regular 
shipments until after you 
get your cigars. 
® Choice of up to 50 differ- 
ent shapes and styles. 
& Change your brand at any 
time you like. 
Return any cigars that 
don’t please you. 


5) Get shipments any week of 


the month you specify. 


Receive bonus cigars FREE 
every three months. EVEN 


FOR LIFE. 

: we Cancel your subscription 

a any time you like after 3 
Sse months. 


LONG 


Join with thousands of Doctors, Lawyers, Execu- 
tives, Sportsmen and other cigar smokers who are 
members of the famous John Surrey Cigar Club, 
and enjoy its benefits AT NO EXTRA COST. 


MAIL APPLICATION TODAY 


Yobu Surrey Cigar Club Dept. TR2 


15 West 27th Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 l 


My 99¢ enclosed. Please rush my bonus box of 25 
Pershing Square DeLuxe Cigars. | AGREE to take as 
little as ONE BOX of cigars each month for 3 l 
months from the Club Catalog—if | am accepted as 
a trial member. As a member in good standing” ! | 


can keep receiving FREE cigars every 3 months. fl 
| EVEN FOR LIFE. 

Print Name | 
| 46s Ss Se eee | 
| iy state l 
| Area Code & Home a <s o | 
0 

me ce ee ee ee 
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strange 


Masculine nudity, currently a hip bit 
on stage and screen, has long been a part 
of activities other than entertainment. 
Beginning in the second century, men 
and women of several Christian sects 
sought virtue by imitating Adam and 
Eve in devout nakedness at worship. 
Neighbors always misjudged the 
Adamites’ innocence and the church 
came down on them hard. In pagan cul- 
tures, medicine men have endeavored to 
make their magic more potent by per- 
forming rites while naked. In western 
Canada, a relocated Russian sect called 
the Doukhobors (literally, “spirit wres- 
ers") protested government regulation 
in 1905 by parading nude and getting 
jailed for it. They kept on doing so at 
intervals for decades, but have not been 
actively heard from since 1963—no nudes 
being good news to Canadian police. 
Early in this century, German health- 
seekers launched Nacktheil, a modern 
nudist movement, on the theory that bare 
skin was good for them. Anciently, 
Hindu naga sadhus, mendicant holy men, 
took to wearing nothing but smears of 
wood ash all year round to mortify the 
flesh. Their spirituality seemed at times 
only skin-deep. Rival naga clans fought 
bloody battles over who was holiest and 
should go first in religious processions. 
Nowadays, Hindu nagas assemble peace- 
ably for India’s great Kumbh Mela bath- 
ing rite every three years. They are 
hairy, powerfully built men. Stark-naked, 
they tramp in a solid body several thou- 
sand strong to the river bank while re- 
spectlul police hold back reverential 
pilgrim hordes, It is the world’s most im- 
pressive display of male nudity ... and 
nobody snickers. 


The “egghead,” a type whose cranium 
has furnished an American figure of 
speech for braininess, should have origi- 
nated in the old North African city of 
Tripoli. There, a unique custom existed 
among the Jewish population until the 
present generation. On his first day at 


174 


school, every boy carried an intact egg 
shell—its contents emptied through a 
small puncture—on which an elder per- 
son had written, in Hebrew, certain 
words of wisdom. The schoolmaster 
broke the egg on the boy's head, thus 
presumably making him an attentive, in- 
telligent pupil. 


The hardest-working bird in the world 
undoubtedly is southern Australia’s wild 
mallee fowl. While other birds sit brood- 
ing on nests, the mallee labors to build 
and operate a huge artificial incubator, 
First the bird scratches out an earth pit 
about 10 feet wide and three feet deep 
at the center; this it fills with damp leaf 
litter raked from 100 feet around and 
covers with two feet of loose earth—a 
four-month job. When the litter, decom- 
posing, creates heat, the mallee’s egg lay- 
ing begins. For six months, an egg a 
weck is deposited in holes dug into the 
warm litter. The bird keeps working 
over the mound continually to maintain 
a temperature of 92 degrees inside—give 
or take a degree. It scrapes away earth to 
let out heat or adds more for insulation. 
Thermostating the mound is so laborious 
that the bird has no time for the chicks. 
Hatched in seven weeks, each chick tun- 
nels to the surface and fends for itself. 
When hatching is finished, the bird digs 
out the pit and gets a month’s rest be- 
fore reloading for next year. Perhaps not 
surprisingly, the entire oOperation—ex- 
cept supplying the eggs, for which the fe- 
male is permitted to mount the mound— 
is managed by the male mallee fowl. Na- 
ture seemingly concluded that only a 
male was competent to handle such a re- 
markable assignment: production-line 
processing of some 25 eggs through arti- 
ficial incubation. 


As the coins we still commonly call 
“silver”—our new dimes and quarters— 
turn brown around the edges, historians 
say it’s not the first time that money has 
changed color for a similar reason. In 


BY JOHN DuBARRY 


1546 King Henry VII of England 
ordered a new silver shilling minted 
which was actually an alloy containing 
only one-third silver, the rest being cop- 
per. The deception quickly became ap- 
parent. Henry’s full-face portrait on one 
side, when rubbed, acquired a suntan: 
disgruntled Englishmen soon nicknamed 
their monarch “Old Copper-Nose.” Coin- 
cidentally, though no deception is in- 
tended, the U.S. coins—a slab of copper 
sandwiched between nickel-alloy sides— 
have approximately the same relative 
merit that Henry's shilling did. Their 
metal, in terms of the price of silver, ts 
worth a bit less than half their face value. 


About 20,000 avalanches will cascade 
down the sides of Europe's Alps before 
this winter ends, if the seasonal snowlall 
reaches its average total. Most of the 
slides will do no harm; only in exception: 
al years do villages get buried and in 
habitants killed. Twenty-five skiers, how- 
ever, will die under avalanches for yen- 
turing where they shouldn't. This is the 
figure to which the annual toll has been 
reduced due to a lesson learned from 
history’s worst, but least-known, snow 
disasters. When Austrian and Italian 
armies met in battle, in the Alps during 
World War I, neither side realized its 
peril. The snowy peaks showed no favori- 
tism. Blizzard-fed avalanches poured 
down on both armies, wiping out troup 
columns, crushing whole barracks. Each 
side then enlisted avalanches as weapons; 
shells fired into mountainsides released 
snow on the enemy below. On two days 
during stormy December, 1916, 6,000 
men were killed. In three and a half 
years of war, somewhere between 40,000 
and 80,000 soldiers died beneath 
avalanches—the exact number will never 
be known. The lesson learned is that 
blasting can protect as well as destroy. 
Today, in the Alps and in the western 
United States, snow rangers’ artillery and 
hand-thrown bombs prerelease avalanches 
to keep slopes safe for sport. 
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as Draftsmen—many with only 
grade school training. Others re- 
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time while still learning. Why 
not you? 
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the outdoor life you love. Sleep 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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NORTH AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
4500 Campus Drive, University Plaza, 
Newport, California 92660 


Please send me FREE opportunity facts and 
“CAREER KIT” on the field I have checked be- 
low. I understand this places me under no obli- 
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be sent FREE and POSTPAID. No salesman 
will call. 
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FREE 


(CHECK ONLY ONE) 


1. Intriguing new 5-way Drafting Instrument which 
will give you the “feel” of using Drafting tools. 
Yours to keep as a FREE GIFT without cost or obli- 
gation. 

2. 20-Page Drafting Career Fact Book, ‘Your Future 
in Drafting.’’ Jam-packed with detailed information 
about Drafting Career Opportunities, including re- 
quirements, job locations, salaries, etc. 

3. Self-scoring Drafting Aptitute Test which will help 
you rate yourself in advance on how well you may 
be suited for a High Pay Career in Drafting. 

4. Comprehensive Sample Lesson of North Ameri- 
can’s Drafting Course. A ‘‘sneak preview’’ of excit- 
ing things to come. 
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3. 3-Month Subscription to Conservation Topics — 
This Magazine is jam-packed with valuable tips for 
outdoor men. You'll find it as enjoyable as reading « 
your own favorite outdoor magazine. 
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Famous Writers School 
Dept. W- 6886, 
Westport Connecticut 06880 


1 want to know if I have writing aptitude 
worth developing. Please send me, 
without obligation, your Famous Writers 
Aptitude Test and the illustrated 48-page 
brochure describing your School. 


Seated, 1. tor.; Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Photo by Halsman 
Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eberhart, 

John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff. Standing: Mark Wiseman, 

Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling. 


If you want to write, 
these twelve famous authors say: 
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How we test 
your aptitude 
for writing 


A member of the Famous Writers School staff is 
shown evaluating an Aptitude Test. 

This 8-page test, created by a group of America’s 
most successful authors, measures your natural 
sensitivity to words and writing. Since it has been 
in use, the Test has started hundreds of men and 
women on the road to success. 

If you want to write and see your work pub- 
lished, taking the Test is a sensible first step. When 
you return your Test, the School will carefully 
grade it and tell you whether or not you could ben- 
efit from professional training. 

If you do well on the Test — or offer other evi- 
dence of writing aptitude — you may enroll in the 
School. However, there is no obligation to do so. 
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Thunderbolt delivers the fastest. hottest spark i in the industry 


It's also the first solid state ignition system ever used on a production 
outboard. And Breakerless Thunderbolt Ignition delivers up to 40,000 
volts to the spark plugs at twenty times the build-up rate of conventional 
ignition systems (Thunderbolt offers the fastest voltage rise in the marine 
industry). Thunderbolt ignition will fire spark*plugs over a wider range of 
engine RPM and operating conditions than any other ignition system in <a 
the marine industry. Spark plugs last ten to twenty times longer. It saves on = TUNE FOE hee 
maintenance, too, because Thunderbolt has no breaker points to wear out 
or replace. No other outboards have ignition systems with the capabilities of 


Thunderbolt ignition! Why settle for second best? Thunderbolt ignition JVIE FOL UY 
comes standard on every 50-, 65-, 80-, 100- and 125-hp Mercury. 


Kiekhaefer Mercury, Fond du Lac, Wis. Division of Brunswick Corp. Kiekhaefer Mercury of Canada, Ltd. Kiekhaefer Mercury of Australia Pty. Ltd 
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You can | 
take Salem 
out of the 
country 
but... 
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you can’t take the | 
‘country’ out of Salem 


| Trythe menthol taste that's country soft, country 
fresh. Salem gently air-softens every puff. 
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Take a puff...it is springtime! 


